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Wednesday—the very day of the expiry of 

the extended ultimatum—represents, no 
doubt, a considerable diplomatic triumph for Lord 
Curzon. We frankly confess that for our part we had 
not expected anything like so complete a climb-down 
on the part of the Soviet Government. But they are 
realists at Moscow, they understood that Lord Curzon 
was not bluffing, and evidently they attach a much 
greater value to the existing Trade Agreement than we 
had supposed. They have yielded to every substantial 
demand in the ultimatum. Only in regard to the 
somewhat nebulous question of “‘ propaganda” in the 
East can the Russian reply be regarded as in any 
degree unsatisfactory ; but here it is hard to see how 
any really satisfactory reply could have been framed. 
The Note is more concise, and in general much more 
ably drafted, than is usual with documents emanating 
from the Russian Commissariat for Foreign Affairs ; 
we may guess that it is the composition of its signatory, 
M. Krassin, and that M. Tchitcherin had a very small, 
if any, say in its verbal contents. It seems indeed 
that M. Krassin came to London last week with pleni- 
potentiary powers and instructions to save the Trade 
Agreement on any terms. Mr. Lloyd George informed 
the House of Commons last week that “ M. Tchitcherin 
is as great an aristocrat as Lord Curzon. He belongs 
to exactly the same class.” They are alike certainly 
in their lack of tact and manners, but in the matter 
of sheer ability Lord Curzon possesses an overwhelming 
advantage. If he could have mended his manners he 
would certainly be in occupation of No. 10 Downing 
Street to-day, and well onthe way, if not to his dukedom, 


TT Russian Note delivered by M. Krassin on 





to the establishment of a reputation inferior perhaps to 
that of no Tory Prime Minister since Disraeli. 
* * * 


We have no information, at the time of writing, as 
to the official reception of M. Krassin’s Note. But it 
seems to us impossible that it should not be accepted 
—probably with a certain amount of verbal incivility 
—as the basis at least of further discussion. For the 
policy of rejection, advocated by the Times and the 
Morning Post, it would be hard to find any precedent 
in diplomatic history, save that of the rejection by 
Austria in July, 1914, of the Serbian Government’s 
almost abject surrender. We cannot and do not 
believe that Lord Curzon proposes to follow in the 
footsteps of Count Berchtold. We do not know what 
is the explanation of the extreme intransigence of the 
Times in this connection. The Times nowadays 
expresses a notably broad and sane view on nearly 
all questions of foreign or domestic politics, but the 
mere word “ Bolshevik”’ appears to throw it into a 
state of almost insane fury, which exceeds the wildest 
extravagances of the Morning Post, and with which 
the majority of its readers can certainly have little sym- 
pathy. On Thursday it actually adduced, as a reason 
for the rejection of the Russian surrender, the fact 
that “ gross caricatures of our Government are being 
published in the Soviet Press.” Is Major Astor 
responsible for this hysterical virulence or is it Mr. 
Walter? One does not usually seek to probe these 
secrets of newspaper direction, but in this particular 
case the aberration is so remarkable and so mischievous 
that we see no reason to conceal our curiosity. At 
any rate, it is important that the outside world should 
understand that, on the subject of Anglo-Russian 
relations, the Times—for some reason or reasons un- 
known—does not express the views either of British 
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business men or of the country at large. Its common- 
sense has for once forsaken it. 


* * * 


Paris and Berlin are very naturally concerned about 
the meaning and consequences of the change of Govern- 
ment in London. Paris is remarkably optimistic. 
Its press, after dilating, with French courtesy— 
rarely enough exhibited in these days—upon Mr. Bonar 
Law’s profound friendship for, and loyalty to, France, 
suggests that the accession of Mr. Baldwin should 
inaugurate a new era in which recent “ futile con- 
troversies”” between the two countries will be ended 
and forgotten. Upon what grounds Parisian journalists 
base optimism of this particular kind we have no 
idea. The wish must surely be father to the thought. 
Mr. Baldwin, as far as we are aware, has not exhibited, 
and does not possess, anything more than the con- 
ventional degree of Francophilism. He is pre-eminently 
a business man and cannot therefore approve of the 
Ruhr adventure. His views on the subject may be 
supposed to be substantially identical with those of 
Mr. Bonar Law; and as his courage cannot be less 
than that of his predecessor, and is almost certainly 
greater, it is hard to see why the French should welcome 
his rise to power—unless their belief in the virtues of 
flattery is even greater than that which we usually 
attribute to Frenchmen. As for the Germans, they 
are, as usual, bewildered, and inclined to the more 
pessimistic interpretation of political events. In fact, 
however, there will probably be no change. Mr. Bonar 
Law gave Lord Curzon a practically free hand, and 
Mr. Baldwin is not likely to restrict his liberty, at 
any rate, for months to come. The conditions of the 
triangular contest remain, therefore, essentially un- 
changed. 

* * * 

The Greco-Turkish reparations dispute has con- 
tinued to overshadow the Lausanne Conference. In 
the earlier part of the week the prospects of a settlement 
seemed better. Greece, it was believed, while still 
refusing to pay the £160,000,000 demanded of her, 
might offer ‘ reparations in kind” in the shape of a 
little piece of territory including the town of Karagatch. 
But it now seems that this will not satisfy the Turks, 
and the latest rumour, as we write, is that they have 
come to the absurd decision that, unless Greece agrees 
to pay, they will leave the Conference and hold the 
Allies responsible. In one sense, of course, the Allies 
are responsible—or, at least, Great Britain is—in that 
we instigated the Greek aggression which resulted in 
the devastation of Anatolia. But the Turks have not 
gone so far as to suggest that we should pay the 
£160,000,000 ; nor have they suggested, what is more 
to the point, how we can force the Greeks to pay. 
Morally Turkey has a very strong case ; but in matters 
of reparations, as we have learnt in Western Europe, 
the moral case has to be subordinated to the economic. 
It is probably true that Greece cannot pay £160,000,000 ; 
but she can pay and ought to pay something. Her 


attitude during the last few weeks has been peculiarly 
offensive, and the massing of troops on the Maritza 
and the persistent sabre-rattling in Athens have 
undoubtedly helped to harden the Turkish heart. 
Angora obviously does not want to see 150,000 well 
equipped Greeks fall upon the comparatively weak 


a 


Turkish force in Eastern Thrace. But it is equally 
obviots that to give way to intimidation would mean 
a heavy blow to Turkey’s new-found prestige. The 
Allies will doubtless use all their efforts to prevent 
Angora from cutting off its nose to spite its face. But 
they will also, we hope, find means of putting a stronger 
pressure on Athens to behave decently. The only 
satisfactory way out of the impasse is arbitration. — 
* * * 


Is Hungary now going to take the place so long 
occupied by Austria as “ the Central European prob. 
lem’’? Sir William Goode, who has been in Buda 
Pest for some months, spoke very gravely the other 
day of the state of the country. The financial position 
has grown steadily worse, and the crown now stands 
at about 28,000 to the £1, despite the efforts of the 
Government to prevent depreciation. The British and 
Italian Governments realised the need to stop the rot 
and proposed that, subject to the supervision of the 
Finance Commission of the League of Nations, repara- 
tion liens held by the Allies on Hungarian revenues 
should be suspended in order to _— of the raising 
of a foreign loan. That, as Sir William Goode urged, 
was the only way of “ averting a financial debacle, 
with inevitable repercussions on the neighbouring 
States and the rest of Europe.’”’ On Wednesday, the 
proposal was made at the Reparation Commission, 
and defeated by the casting vote of France. It was 
decided that the League of Nations was not wanted 
in this business, but that a special mission should go 
to Hungary “to examine the financial and economic 
conditions.” A limited concession, however, was made 
in respect of loans ; liens may be suspended on certain 
revenues with the consent of the Reparations Com- 
mission on condition that a fixed part of any loan 
raised is assigned to reparations, and on condition that 
Hungary undertakes “to pay with the utmost regu- 
larity the costs of the armies of occupation, to make 
deliveries of live stock and coal and to execute promptly 
and willingly ’—willingly is a pretty touch !—“all 
the provisions of the Treaty other than those containing 
financial obligations.”’ All that has a firm, businesslike 
look about it. But is it good business? We have 
some reason to doubt the efficacy of the French methods 
of debt-collecting, and unless Hungary is to be given 
a better chance than this, we may as well prepare 
for trouble. 

* * * 

Local authorities are being urged by the Ministry of 
Health to proceed at once with their plans for the 
erection of houses on the assumption that the Housing 
Bill will pass speedily into law substantially in its 
present form. This does not mean that they are 
encouraged to undertake building operations them- 
selves, either directly or by contract. Indeed, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s circular is manifestly intended to be as 
discouraging as possible on this point. In a few areas, 
principally in the rural districts, he realises that 
building by local authorities may be inevitable ; but 
even in these cases he seems anxious to discourage any 
ambitious schemes. The Circular makes quite clear 
the main purpose of the Bill as the granting of sub- 
sidies to private builders. The municipalities are only 
to pass the money on to the private builder. They 
are not to build or own houses, and presumably their 
responsibility for the standard of the houses to be 
built is limited to ensuring compliance with the 
minimum specifications laid down in the Bill or m 
local by-laws. It is true that the Bill is capable of @ 
more hopeful interpretation, and that vigorous action 
by the more progressive local authorities may yet 
compel Mr. Chamberlain to revise his policy, even if 
the Bill passes without further amendment. But 
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clearly local authorities will not be allowed to build, 

whatever the circumstances, unless they press the 

claims of their districts energetically upon the Minister. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s eggs are all destined for the specula- 

tive builder’s basket. 
* * * 

In addition to the three-cornered contest at Berwick, 
two more by-elections will take place in the near 
future. At Tiverton, where Mr. Acland lost his seat 
by a small majority in a three-cornered fight last 
November, he should have little difficulty in securing 
re-election, even if the Labour candidate, who made a 
yery poor show last year, again appears in the field. 
Morpeth, rendered vacant by the sudden death of the 
miners’ leader, Mr. John Cairns, should be a safe 
Labour seat, as it has been in effect ever since Mr. 
Thomas Burt first won it fifty years ago. The Berwick 
contest is more interesting, not only for the internal 
dissensions of the National Liberals, but also because 
a Labour candidate is making a first appeal to the 
primarily rural electorate of North Northumberland, 
where the agricultural labourers are far more inde- 
pendent and disposed to think for themselves than in 
the greater part of rural England. The seat is tradi- 
tionally Liberal. It will be interesting to see how 
far the Liberals of the Northumberland countryside 
will go back to their old allegiance, or how far the 
party confusion occasioned by Mr. and Mrs. Hilton 
Philipson will have driven them into the Labour 
camp. None of the three by-elections will furnish 
any clear test of the movement of national feeling as 
a whole; the Berwick contest alone offers a prospect 
of an exciting finish. 

* * * 


The International Labour and Socialist Conference 
at Hamburg is busy this week winding up the Second 
International and the so-called “‘Two and a Half” 
International, and founding in their place a new body 
which will reunite all sections with the exception of 
the Communists. It is long since there has been in 
reality anything to keep the Second International and 
the Vienna Union apart. Both bodies are definitely 
constitutionalist and evolutionary in their Socialism, 
and they have for some time been acting together 
virtually as a single body. The division between 
them, based mainly on their differing attitudes to the 
late war, has for some time ceased to count, especially 
since the rise of Communism as a revolutionary force 
to which both sections are opposed. Reunion is 
therefore long overdue. The discussions this week 
have served to make plain the common opposition of 
all sections of Labour opinion in all countries both to 
the Ruhr adventure and to the renewed threats of 
offensive action against Russia. Such demonstrations 
have their uses; but we doubt whether the reunited 
International will be much more effective than its 
component parts in exerting pressure upon the Govern- 
ments concerned. European Socialism, particularly in 
tance and Italy, has been reduced to impotence, 
partly by the impact of external forces, but also by its 
own hesitations and internal dissensions. And no 
nternational can be stronger than the national sections 
of which it is made up. 

* * a 


an British Legion is a curious mixture. The sole 
~ rivor of the numerous associations of ex-service 
rr ape for diverse purposes and by men of 
: a y Siering views after the war, it has gradually 
ite ~ d what remained of its rivals. In this process, 
mt er — lexion has been to some extent changed, 
liked th oubt if its headquarters’ officials altogether 

e tone of some of the resolutions —- by 


its Conference last week- i its 
financial oe week-end. Certainly much of its 


looked to it 


pport has come from persons who have 
to serve as a bulwark of “ loyalism” and 


social contentment against Labour and Socialist agita- 
tion. Yet we find the British Legion making, on 
behalf of the ex-service men, precisely the claim which 
organised Labour makes on behalf of the whole wage- 
earning class—the demand for “* work or maintenance ”’ 
and the removal of the Poor Law stigma from those 
who are compelled to accept public relief. Perhaps 
the Government will note the significance of this 
claim coming not from the Trade Unions, but from the 
great ex-service organisation of which Lord Haig and 
other most respectable persons are protagonists. Dis- 
content with the present methods of relief is not 
confined to Socialists and working-class agitators ; 
it is shared by the whole body of unemployed, of 
whom the ex-service men form the most considerable 
section. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: In his latest defence 
of his peace proposals issued for the benefit of the 
American Press, Mr. De Valera paints himself as a 
model of sweet reasonableness, a devoted lover of 
concord who, now that his appeal to arms has failed, is 
content to let bygones be bygones, provided that his 
wicked opponents are prepared to surrender the unfair 
advantage they have secured in the field, by abandoning 
their whole position. He will graciously allow Free 
Staters to adhere to the Constitution framed in accor- 
dance with the Treaty, if they in turn will accept his 
peace terms as a super-Constitution. Having thus 
admitted that the Irregulars were right on all the points 
at issue, the Irish Government is to ask the people to 
decide by their votes between itself and Mr. De Valera. 
A victorious conqueror might have dictated terms of 
this kind to a broken foe; coming from a man whose 
forces are either prisoners or hunted fugitives, they 
would be pened if they were not tragic in their 
revelation of their author’s inability to grasp the plainest 
political realities. Characteristically, Mr. De Valera 
dodges the main question. He is offered a free election, 
in which, if he succeeds at the polls, he will be in a 
position not only to impose his peace terms as now 
formulated, but to carry the whole Republican 
programme. While he insists that the people are 
pining to turn out the Free State Government—* not 
ten per cent. of them would be re-elected,” according 
to him—he makes it clear that he has no intention of 
consulting the constituencies, except on his own con- 
ditions. 

* * * 

The most sinister feature of the De Valera pronounce- 
ment is the attempt to make capital by rekindling the 
flames of civil war in the Six Counties. With his usual 
illogical logic, Mr. De Valera, having argued that no 
settlement obtained in the South by force can be 
permanent, urges a settlement by agreement on the 
basis that Republicans are to be free to establish the 
unity of all Ireland by force. He is as firm a believer 
in the two-nations theory as Lord Carson, since he holds 
that Ulstermen can be coerced by methods which applied 
in the other provinces would result in political disaster. 
This has always been Mr. De Valera’s view since the 
early days of his leadership, when his silly threat to 
blast the Orangemen out of his path wrecked any hope 
which Sinn Fein had of making terms with the majority 
in the Six Counties. He has no more power to give 
effect to the threat now than he had then, but he knows 
as well as anyone else that to indulge in rhetoric about 
carrying the war into Ulster is simply to invite another 

ogrom at the expense of hapless Northern Catholics. 

fr. De Valera may be able to reconcile a cynical gamble 
in innocent lives with his professions of idealism, but 
he will not find it as easy as in the past to induce the 
minority in the Six Counties to act as submissive pawns. 
An aggressive campaign by his followers against the 
North is less likely to defeat partition than to perpetuate 
it by compelling Nationalists for their own protection to 
B 
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make common cause with Orangemen against the 


invaders. 
* * * 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—When we all awoke 
the other day to find Mr. Baldwin famous and installed 
in the highest seat of power, astonishment may have 

been the prevailing emotion, but mingled with that not 
unflattering sentiment must have been a genuine curiosity on 
the part, perhaps, of most people as to the personality and ante- 
cedents of the newcomer. Lord Curzon we had long known, 
for better or worse, Mr. Bonar Law we were beginning to under- 
stand, and Lord Balfour was as familiar to us as an old glove 
or an old riddle. But what precisely is known of the inner 
mind of the latest Prime Minister? In my belief, rather less 
than nothing, for what is supposed to be the authentic Bald- 
winiana of the moment is largely out of date and to some extent 
misleading, being the kind of information that might serve to 
supply hints for a biography of its subject in his political infancy 
without throwing much direct light on his riper development. 
* *” * 

On the surface, Mr. Baldwin is candour personified and 
bluffness carried to the highest point of veracity. A certain 
openness of manner invites comparison with his predecessor, 
but the humour that gave the necessary pinch of salt to Mr, 
Bonar Law’s ingenuousness, and redeemed it from insipidity, 
is apt with the new Premier to over-season and bedevil the 
dish, as in some of his recent Budget speeches and yet more 
conspicuously in his remarkable handling two years ago of the 
Key Industries Act, of which, as was noted at the time, he 
made a jest from beginning to end, while cleverly laughing its 
dangerous nonsense on to the Statute-book. In a minor Minister 
such performances, if not overdone, may be excused and even 
admired, but I question whcther, if attempted by a Prime 
Minister, even one repetition would be allowed to pass without 
provoking a crisis. 

* * * 

Apart from his Warwick-like deposition of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain last autumn and his enthronement of Mr. Bonar 
Law in the vacant place, Mr. Baldwin, despite his popularity 
with the Die-hards, has really done little to earn his mistaken 
favour in that quarter. In this, as in some other passages of 
his recent career, the new Premier has played a significantly 
enigmatic réle. At one time almost a zealot in his devotion to 
Tariff Reform, he has since come to see the unwisdom of 
fanaticism in any cause, particularly in the shape of fiscalities, 
and he is now, I am told, as little of an aggressive Protectionist 
as, say, Lord Robert Cecil or any other reasonably balanced 
Conservative. Generally, I should be disposed to say that his 
present place is with the moderates and tranquillisers of his 
party and not in any sense with the extremists and exclusionists, 
least of all with the anti-Trade Unionists and Red Peril alarmists. 
At the same time, his political character remains untested. 
It has been capricious in the past, and is probably not entirely 
free from some element of conscious mystification. 

= * * 

Needless to say, I find much to sympathise with in the general 
tenor of the homage so widely paid to Mr. Bonar Law’s excep- 
tional qualities of head and heart, his singular power of combining 
dexterity with candour in debate, his unpretentiousness of 
manner, shrewd yet not unkindly humour and _ frequent 
adaptability of mind to the point of view of others. I doubt, 
however, whether even with continued health he could have 
travelled much further along the path of constructive progress, 
especially as the sole creative unit in his Government of ciphers. 
Perhaps his greatest service in the cause of clean politics was 
accomplished last autumn, when by a supreme effort of resolu- 
tion and, as his words remain to testify, of not unconscious 
self-dedication, he succeeded in ridding the country of the 
Coalition nightmare. Even if stability and tranquillity failed 
to follow in the train of that admirable act, the thing was worth 
doing in itself, and at that moment, I suppose, it could have 
been carried through by no other hand. 

* * * 

I believe that, had he not been overruled by his doctors, Mr. 
Law up to the last had intended to delay his homecoming till 
the date originally appointed for his return—about the end of 
the present week. Indeed, such was their ailing chief's reputa- 
tion among his colleagues for fixity of purpose in such matters, 
that all had made their plans on the comfortable assumption 
that nothing could possibly happen to modify his arrange- 
ments—and their own. Hence the confusion caused by the 


eleventh-hour change, possible not entirely to the disadvantage 
of the public interest. 





MR. BALDWIN? 


R. BALDWIN is Prime Minister of England, 

Nothing very much else is known of him, 

Not half of the electors of Great Britain, we 

suppose, had ever heard his name until this week, 

He is said to be an extremely pleasant fellow, and he 

is an Englishman. He smokes a briar pipe, he is an 

old Harrovian, and his politics are Conservative, 

Greatness of which he never dreamed has been thrust 

upon him—because no one likes Lord Curzon, because 

Lord Birkenhead is anathema to the Die-hards, because 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain is still sulking in his tent, and 

because Sir Robert Horne—who is not so sulky—does 
not really count and never did. 

Except on personal grounds, it is impossible to regret 
the retirement of Mr. Bonar Law. He had candour 
and common sense and a quite remarkable facility in 
debate, but these in themselves were hardly adequate 
qualifications for the réle which he found himself called 
upon to play. He was an understudy, not a principal, 
constitutionally incapable of shouldering serious respon- 
sibility. His illness no doubt led to an exaggeration 
of his natural weakness, but it was natural. His ery 
for “‘ tranquillity” was a cry from the heart; though 
** passivity ’’ would have been a better description of 
what he really meant. He had no initiative, no imagina- 
tion, and few convictions. For real leadership he 
possessed neither the desire nor the ability. His 
dominant motive was a sincere anxiety to avoid blun- 
ders, indeed, to avoid being too definitely committed to 
any policy whatsoever. The extreme and dangerous 
feebleness of his whole attitude regarding the French 
invasion of the Ruhr was due, not to lack of conviction, 
but to sheer lack of will and vigour. He was inclined 
even at the best of times to play for safety, and his 
illness seems to have turned the inclination into some- 
thing that was almost a monomania. We cannot, 
therefore, regard his retirement as a misfortune for 
anyone save himself and his more immediate friends. 
As a man he deserved, no doubt, the high personal esteem 
and affection which he inspired in those who were im 
contact with him, but as head of a British Government 
he certainly did not deserve either respect or confidence. 
Impotence has been the note of his whole administration. 


What of his successor? Are we to expect of hima 
more masculine policy? The answer is that no one 
knows. Mr. Baldwin’s appointment has been accepted 
by the country with the greatest possible benevolence, 
but the serious thing about it is that it is impossible 
to express an opinion on its merits. It is a leap m the 
dark, for which British political history offers no 
precedent. The country knows practically nothing 
either of the man or of his opinions. The newspapers 
have been industriously seeking this week to remedy 
the deficiency by means of columns of potted biography 
and personal sketches, for all the world as if he were 
some distinguished foreigner who had just landed 
on our shores. We do not know whether he is weak or 
strong, whether, that is to say, he possesses sufficient 
intellectual ability to be a strong Prime Minister. 
He is the choice of the Die-hards and the darling of 
the Tariff Reformers, yet there seems to be more 
than a doubt whether he is either a Die-hard or 4 
Protectionist. In so far as he can be said to possess 
a political reputation at all, it is dependent upon three 
achievements: the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
the funding of the American debt and the inteode 
of this year’s Budget. In each case he did merely 
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what any other man in his place might have done, 
distinguishing himself only by the extraordinarily 
iJ-considered interview which he gave to the Press 
on his return from America. In short, his career, in 
so far as it is known to the public, offers material 
neither for great praise nor for great blame. Sub- 
stantially, he remains an unknown quantity, and the 
uncertainty is the more seriqus owing to the colourless 
mediocrity of most of his colleagues. For if he is a 
man at all, he will have no difficulty in imposing his 
views, whatever they may be, on the Cabinet which he 
has inherited. 

The question about which, since it is the most 
important, everyone is most curious, is what is Mr. 
Baldwin’s attitude towards the fundamental problem 
of the resettlement of Europe. We have had four 
years of shilly-shallying under Mr. Lloyd George, 
followed by six months of timorous but steadfast 
passivity under Mr. Bonar Law. What is Mr. Baldwin 
going to give us? He was a member of both of the 
last two administrations, but neither a President of the 
Board of Trade nor even a Chaneelior of the Exchequer 
has usually much say in questions of foreign policy, 
and it would not be fair to Mr. Baldwin to assume that 
he has fully approved of the aims and methods of either 
of his predecessors. He was Mr. Bonar Law’s closest 
political associate and is said to have possessed a con- 
siderable influence over him; but we do not really 
know in what direction his influence was exercised ; 
whether he sought to inculcate a more resolute and 
independent policy, or whether he merely reinforced 
that tendency to inaction which was Mr. Bonar Law’s 
chief feature. The problem awaits solution. France 
and Germany and Russia are closely watching events, 
wondering what will be the policy of our new Prime 
Minister. But their wonder is no greater than our 
own; we are as much in the dark as they. 


No great change, of course, is to be expected in the 
immediate future. Mr. Baldwin has first to find his 
feet-—if he can. In the meantime, Lord Curzon, having 
consented to stay, will reign supreme in these matters. 
It is possible, of course, that Lord Curzon, relieved of 
the incubus of pessimistic doubt imposed upon him 
by the late Prime Minister, will speak and act with a 
greater show of resolution than hitherto, but grounds 
for optimism are slender. In any case, however, there 
will be no going back, for Mr. Bonar Law was a drag on 
the wheel, no matter in what direction it sought to move. 

How, then, are we to summarise the prospects of the 
newGovernment ? It would be unfair to condemn aman 
in advance merely because his qualities have not been 
revealed. But it is difficult to be hopeful of Mr. 
Baldwin. A man of real ability and distinction usually 
finds opportunities of distinguishing himself, even in 
the briefest of Parliamentary careers, but if Mr. 
Baldwin has found any such opportunities he has not 
taken them. Besides, we know sometuing of the 
colleagues whom he proposes to retain—Lord Derby, 
Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Amery, Mr. Ronald McNeill, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and Lord Winterton. No Cabinet is 
the worse for containing a few mediocrities, but so many 
of them! Headed, moreover, by a man who has still 
to prove that he is not one of them! How is it possible 
—tven for Conservatives—to feel anything that can 
reasonably be called “ confidence” in such a Govern- 
lon However, Mr. Baldwin has his chance. He 
thee ome of what is probably the last purely Conserva- 

ministration this country will ever see. His 
Success or failure will show whether Conservatism is a 


completely spent force; whether, that isto say, the moral 
and intellectual bankruptcy which the Party exhibits 
in relation to practically all the great issues of domestic 
policy extends also to the temporarily more important 
sphere of foreign affairs. Under Mr. Bonar Law that 
has appeared to be its sad case. If a Conservative 
Government cannot restore British authority and 
prestige abroad, what in the world can it do? Was the 
nerveless impotence of the late administration due 
solely to the personal qualities and physical condition 
of its chief, or was it in truth a symptom of the senile 
decay of Conservatism, and of theConservative Party as 
a whole? That is the prime question which Mr. Bald- 
win—himself an enigma, but very likely the simplest 
of enigmas—has to answer. We must wait and see. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY 


HamBuRG, May 21st. 


[ was with some hesitation that I left Berlin on 
Saturday evening, to attend the International 
Socialist Congress here, for the situation there 
was somewhat confused and uncertain. 

Lord Curzon’s reply to the German Note had a 
depressing effect on the general public, and even in 
official quarters, where its tone was more or less antici- 

ated, it caused a good deal of disappointment. A high 
official of the German Foreign Office said to me before 
the reply came that he expected Lord Curzon to use 
strong language, but that did not matter if he left the 
door open for further negotiations. Lord Curzon has 
done more than that—he has pressed Germany to 
eontinue the discussion—but his unqualified rejection 
of the German proposals has discouraged even the 

Foreign Office. It is felt that, as the Times said, Lord 
Curzon might have taken some notice of the German 
offer to accept the decision of an international eom- 
mission about the amount of reparations, which made 
the amount actually proposed in the German Note quite 
a secondary matter, and that he might even have 
acknowledged the blank cheque given by Germany in 
regard to “security.” On the question of guarantees 
for the payment of reparations the German Government 
eould no doubt be more definite than it was in its Note, 
but on the other points it is almost impossible to go 
further. Germany cannot at this moment offer a 
larger sum than has been offered—indeed, in my 
opinion, Germany cannot immediately provide interest 
and sinking fund for so large a sum as the Note proposed 
to give at once—and in the matter of “ security” 
cannot do more than offer to give any guarantees that 
are reciprocal. It has been suggested in some English 
papers that the German Government need do no more 
than repeat its proposals in a more acceptable form. 
If that is so, the German Government would be glad 
to have some assurance that it is so, and that is precisely 
what it cannot get. 

Indeed, the great difficulty in the whole matter is 
that the British Government will not say what it wishes 
Germany to do. I have reason to believe that before 
the German Note was sent, every possible effort was made 
to obtain from the British Government some indication 
of its wishes, but in vain. The German Government, 
in fact, was ready to do anything in reason that the 
British Government asked it to do, but the British 
Government, in spite of all appeals, remained mute. 
Attempts which are now being made to ascertain what 
proposals would satisfy the British Government are, 
I understand, meeting with no better success. There 
is a strong and growing feeling here that any further 
German Note should be submitted privately to the 
British Government before it is sent out, so that the 
latter may have the opportunity of suggesting any 
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alterations that it thinks desirable. The “ diplo- 
matic correspondent” of the Daily Telegraph, who 
passes here as being in the confidence of the British 
Foreign Office, has declared that the British Govern- 
ment will not hear of such a course. In that case the 
situation is serious. Important men in responsible 
positions, who have long advocated German proposals 
to the Allies, are now saying that, if the British Govern- 
ment refuses to be consulted, it is useless for Germany 
to make another attempt. I doubt the wisdom of 
this opinion, for Germany must make every possible 
effort to get out of her present situation, which is so 
bad that no indiscretion can make it worse; but it is 
an opinion that is gaining ground in Berlin. 

There is perhaps something to be said for the grounds 
on which this opinion is based, even if it be mistaken. 
It is felt that, since Lord Curzon took the responsi- 
bility, in the words of the Temps, of inviting Germany to 
make proposals, he should not refuse the responsibility 
of advising Germany as to the nature of the proposals. 
Moreover, his refusal creates a certain amount of sus- 
picion of the intentions of the British Government. 
It is asked whether the refusal:of the British Govern- 
ment to be committed in advance to German proposals 
may not mean that its attitude towards any proposals 
that may be made will perhaps be influenced less by 
the character of the proposals themselves than by other 
considerations. In any case, it is felt that in making 
further proposals Germany will be taking another 
leap in the dark. I am quite unable to say whether 
or how far this suspicion is justified—perhaps there is no 
justification for it at all—but its existence needs to be 
recorded, since it is a factor of some importance in the 
situation. Naturally, it strengthens the hands of those 
who think that Germany has already gone too far and 
should go no further. They are a small minority in 
the country, but have: considerable influence in the 
counsels of the Government. 

I confess that I do not understand the attitude of the 
British Government in this regard. I wish I did, for it 
would then be possible to give some answer to the people 
here who urge that Germany should do no more unless 
and until there is a change in that attitude. The 
British Government is in a position almost to dictate to 
Germany the terms and the form of a new offer, for it is 
safe to say that the British Government would not 
demand anything unreasonable. Why the British 
Government should not use this opportunity, in the 
interest of England and of Europe as a whole, passes my 
understanding. RoBert DELL. 


THE FARMER’S DIRGE 


-« SELBORNE is again leading the agricultural 
dirge. In three melancholy articles in the Times 
he explains exactly what the farmers want and 

upbraids the stupid State that will not give itthem. The 

State, of course, is stupid because it is dominated by a 

great mass of urban and industrial voters who “ know 

about as much of the conditions of rural life as they do 
of the inhabitants of the planet Mars.” How, then, is the 
countryside to deal with all these ignorant fellows? Lord 

Selborne has a simple plan. The rural population is 

composed, he says, of three intercsts—.and owners, farmers 

and labourers. The land owners and the farmers, he 
believes (O sancta simplicitas!) are “ 2termined to free 

themselves from attachment to either a Conservative or a 

Liberal Party.” All that is wanted, then, is that the 

labourers should free themselves from the influence of the 

Eccleston Square theorists, and join with the other two 

interests to form a united agrarian party. Wouldnotsuch 

a trinity be a formidable body to confront the urban and 

industrial tyrants? Perhaps it would. But does not the 

plan smack rather of Utopia? We do not think that 





Lord Selborne’s threats will cause the faintest flutter in 
any of the political dovecotes. Intimidation in this Case 
is a gun that will not go off; he will have to use the old 
weapon of persuasion. And heis not likely to make much 
headway without some better arguments than those he has 
advanced in the columns of the Times. 

The urban and industrial voters are not really quite 
such fools as Lord Selborne and his disgruntled disciples 
imagine. They may not understand all the technicalities 
of growing turnips or raising cattle ; but they have sufficient 
intelligence to form a judgment on the protectionist case 
put forward by the farmers. That case is based on several 
dubious, and even ridiculous, assumptions. We are told 
that it is our duty to keep land under the plough at all costs, 
We must grow wheat and ever more wheat—for social and 
military reasons; we are to aim, in fact, at becoming as 
nearly self-supporting as possible. But how nearly can 
we become that? In 1921 the production of English 
wheat was 9,000,000 quarters, and the consumption was 
32,000,000 quarters. In the year of highest production 
ever attained (1863) the total amount of wheat grown in 
this country was only 17,000,000 quarters. Allow, if you 
will, that by one device or another, the production might 
be restored to the level of sixty years ago. But even then 
we should have but little more than half of what we need. 
Nor does man live by wheat alone, and it is a ludicrous 
economy that would subordinate every other branch of 
farming to the growing of cereals. We are not arguing, of 
course, that we should abandon any attempt to maintain, 
or even to increase within reasonable limits, the arable area 
in the country ; we are merely pointing out the absurdity 
of the British wheat grower’s claim to be a special kind of 
national benefactor entitled to a special subsidy for his 
services. But, the rural Jeremiahs insist, even if you drop 
the idea of a large extension of your arable acreage and 
aim only at maintaining it at its present level, you must still 
have recourse to protection; there can be no recovery in 
agriculture without it. To that there are two answers. 
The first is that the distressed condition of agriculture is 
grossly exaggerated. There are farmers who are paying 
their way comfortably, and there will be more as the general 
crisis, which is worldwide, passes away. There is no 
ground for assuming that the world prices for_agri- 
cultural products, which have recently prevailed, will be 
permanent. Not merely “ urban theorists ” but “ practical 
rural experts ” are, in fact, looking forward with confidence 
to a steady recovery. The second answer is to state the 
case against protection for the farmer. Put in its briefest 
form, the case is this. First, protection would obviously 
raise the price of food to the whole population. Is it so 
very foolish of the vast urban majority to jib at that ? 
Secondly, a great part, if not the whole, of such a subsidy 
as is demanded would eventually find its way into the 
landlord’s pocket. Last, but not least, protection would do 
nothing to encourage—indeed, it would positively dis- 
courage—precisely what is needed, namely, more efficient 
farming. That is the really conclusive reply to the charge 
that we are neglecting our duty to the farmer. _It is, in fact, 
a countercharge against him of neglecting his duty toward us. 

What has Lord Selborne to say to this? It will not 
do to sneer at it as another example of the ignorance 
and malevolence of the mere townsman; for it is a complaint 
that is made by many who live in the countryside and are 
themselves engaged in farming. It will not do to cite 
recent failures of Co-operative Stores in Lancashire, as 
Lord Selborne does, in running farms of their own. Their 
failures may show that an industrial co-operative society 
cannot cultivate the land satisfactorily ; but they obviously 
do not show anything at all about the efficiency of the 
ordinary professional farmer. “Is it not clear from this 
experience,” cries Lord Selborne, “ that to attribute the 
crisis in agriculture to the incapacity of the farmer is as 
untrue as it is unjust?” It is not in the least clear. 
What is abundantly clear is that this country 1s suffering 
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from an intolerable plague of bad farming. There are, 
of course, many honourable exceptions ; but it is notorious 
that a great number of English farmers have but little 
conception of how to run their business. Some of them 
are too much engaged in trying to be country gentlemen 
to attend to their job. Many of them carry on their 
affairs in hand-to-mouth fashion, keeping no books, refusing 
from indifference or prejudice to adopt new methods or 
to carry out simple improvements the need for which is 
staring them in the face. Practically none of them have 

‘ven a serious thought to the possibilities of co-operation 
in its various forms. Forty years or so ago Danish agri- 
culture was plunged into a depression more severe than 
that which we are experiencing now. The Danish farmers, 
instead of wringing their hands and crying for the State 
to pull them out of the mess, set to work to pull themselves 
out. Denmark, with its co-operative dairying and butter- 
making, its co-operative bacon-curing, its co-operative 
egg organisation, now leads the world. The British 
farmer’s policy is nothing more nor less than sponging 
on the community. A persistent agitation has induced 
a weak-minded Government to give him a few sops— 
such as the 10s. duty on imported malting barley and a 
promise to halve agricultural rates. The latter reduction 
means that other ratepayers and taxpayers will, in effect, 
have to pay three-quarters of the farmer’s rates (he has 
been let off to the extent of one-half since 1896). The 
10s. duty may make it more profitable to grow barley, 
and thereby help to discourage the growing of wheat. 
That may, at first sight, appear a disconcerting result ; 
but, no doubt, the protectionists think to improve the 
occasion by increasing their clamour for a wheat subsidy. 
We do not suppose they will get it either from this or any 
other Government that we are likely to have. We sincerely 
hope not, at any rate; for the salvation of British agricul- 
ture is to be found not in bolstering it up from without 
but in driving it to reorganise itself from within. That 
means a broader outlook and better education, more 
self-reliance and initiative in the countryside, and it means 
co-operation. We do not, of course, suggest that the 
co-operative system of the Continent can, or should be, 
imitated in every detail in Great Britain. But the principle 
must be adopted as the basis of the rural revolution which 
the times demand. 

Does this imply, then, that the State is to pursue a 
purely laisser faire policy in regard to agriculture? By 
no means. It is, indeed, pretty certain that if the demand 
for a democratic as well as an efficient countryside is to 
be met, the State will have to play a considerable part. 
The Labour Party, when it comes into power, will, no 
doubt, have an ambitious programme. It will include 
land nationalisation, which, of course, does not mean, 
as some people imagine, an attempt to run a number of 
public farms from a central office in Whitehall. It will 
include agricultural councils in the counties, supervising 
tural education and research and cultivation. It may 
include rent courts and agricultural banks, and it may 
include an attempt to stabilise prices in some such way 
as Mr. Montague Fordham has discussed in these columns. 
These are all matters of legitimate controversy, and we 
do not propose to argue about them here. There remains 
ohne matter, however, which ought not to be a matter of 
controversy in a civilised nation and which calls urgently 
for the intervention of the State. The present condition 


| of the agricultural labourer is a gross scandal, and there 


8 no other way of removing that scandal save by the 


restoration of the Wages Boards. The general average 
te farm labourers’ wages has sunk below the pre-war 
—_ In 1907, the weekly earnings of all classes on the 
arm were officially calculated at 18s. 4d. To-day, with 
the cost of living seventy per cent. higher, the average 


's round about 26s., while there are tens of thousands 
It is small wonder if they, too, 
them, are inefficient workmen ! 


struggling to live on £1. 
¢ the farmers who sweat 


What does the Government propose to do? To make 
the decisions of the voluntary Conciliation Committees 
compulsory, it says. But this will guarantee little. Out 
of the sixty odd Conciliation Committees that exist, only 
some dozen have fixed rates. Is there any reason to 
expect that if the Government’s proposal is carried out, 
it will start all this idle machinery into life? There 
is no way, we repeat, but the restoration of the complete 
Wages Board system. Lord Selborne would agree to 
that, it seems, but only at the price of being guaranteed 
his corn subsidy. Failing this, the poor farm-workers 
must stew in their own juice; for how else, he sneeringly 
asks of the “Labour theorists,” can the farmer pay better 
wages? The “Labour theorists” have explained, and 
he will not listen. But the farm-workers are listening, 
and their support, we think, will go to the “ Labour 
theorists” and not to the formidable agrarian party of Lord 
Selborne’s dreams. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
CO-OPERATION ? 
Se Annual Co-operative Congress has been for 


more than half a century anxiously watched by 

those who note the changing winds of working- 
class doctrine. Positivists and Christian Socialists, Glad- 
stonian Liberals, Socialist and Labour politicians have in 
turn made their impression upon it and moulded its 
decisions into partial conformity with their social plans. 
It moves less rapidly, and is less sensitive to changes of 
opinion, than the Trades Union Congress, perhaps because 
it takes its resolutions rather more seriously, in the light 
of its business responsibilities. For while consumers’ 
Co-operation was founded as, and to some extent is now, a 
great idealist movement hostile to capitalism, it is inevit- 
ably first and foremost a business organisation, compelled 
to have due regard to the laws of survival in the business 
world. In all its departments, of production and distri- 
bution alike, it ts in direct competition with rival businesses 
organised on a different principle ; and with these it must 
compete largely on their own terms. Loyalty to the 
Co-operative principle may induce a worker here or there 
to give a preference to buying at the Co-operative store 
or even to buying goods actually produced in the Co- 
operative factories. But the movement has learnt by 
long experience that it cannot rely on this loyalty for any 
considerable part of its trade. 

Broadly speaking, the working-class housewife will 
choose the goods she likes best of those offered at a price 
she can afford. Her preference is a matter partly of price 
and partly of quality ; but it is also a matter of attractive 
display, effective advertisement, good salesmanship. The 
Co-operative movement will not succeed merely because 
it offers good quality at a fair price unless it can also 
make its wares attractive to the purchaser. It cannot 
afford to dispense with good window-display, advertising 
and the arts of the shopman merely because it is making 
its appeal to the housewife on a ground of social principle. 
Indeed, we think it will be accepted as a commonplace 
that Co-operative development is greatly retarded by its 
failure to master just these elements of the salesman’s 
art. It advertises, but with indifferent skill; it dresses 
its windows, but as a rule with very little art; it packs 
up its productions, but in unattractive wrappers; it 
sells its goods, but with inferior shop craft. It owes the 
very great success which it has achieved not to any mastery 
of the arts and graces of trade, but to sound standards of 
quality, and to the strong attractions of dividend on 
purchases to the thrifty housewife. 

The Co-operative movement is not flashy ; it lacks even 
the quite legitimate art of making the best of its own 
qualities. It is the honest but unattractive suitor who 
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wins the heroine’s affections, after many vicissitudes, in 
the last chapter of the novel. It is not romantic ; it is 
even unnecessarily humdrum. And its failure to display 
itself to the best advantage imposes on it a serious handicap 
in its competition with the great multiple firms and the 
big producers of capitalist industry. It would get on so 
much more in the world if it dressed better. It lacks 
style and distinction, as even its keenest partisans admit. 

This is important, not only because it limits the rapidity 
of Co-operative expansion, but also because it gives the 
private trader a gratuitous pull. Co-operators often con- 
plain, with some justice, that the Trade Unions im which 
their employees are organised seek to extort from them 
standards and conditions which these same Unions do not 
enforce upon the competing capitalist manufacturers and 
distributors. The Co-operative Congress, indeed, has been 
meeting this week in Edinburgh under the shadow of just 
such a dispute. At two of the factories of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society the workers at present are out on strike. 
The issues in the dispute are complicated, and are heavily 
involved with questions of punctilio on both sides. But 
the point on which the Co-operative supporters are seeking 
to concentrate the argument is just this—that the Trade 
Unions are endeavouring to hold Co-operation to ransom, 
because of its peculiar relation, essentially different from 
that of capitalist firms, to the working-class movement. 

We are not discussing now the precise merits of the 
existing dispute. We hold strongly that the C.W.S. 
would be wise to accept the Unions’ offer to refer the 
whole of the questions at issue to arbitration, for which a 
specially constituted tribunal, the Joint Committee of 
Trade Unionists and Co-operators, is already in existence. 
What we are concerned with is the wider issue which the 
dispute has indirectly raised. What wages and conditions 
can the Co-operative movement afford to give to its em- 
ployees, and what policy in settling wages and conditiéns 
ought it to pursue ? 

In the well-organised productive occupations difficulty 
seldom arises ; for there are recognised Trade Union rates 
which private firms and Co-operative Societies alike have 
to pay. The trouble occurs in the less organised productive 
trades and on the distributive side of the work ; for in these 
cases there are either no recognised and generally enforced 
rates, or the prevailing rates, fixed in some instances as 
minima under the Trade Boards Acts, are admittedly too 
low. Co-operators have in most cases—not in all—been 
willing to pay something over and above Trade Board 
rates, and to give conditions rather better than those of 
assistants in the average private shop. But again and again 
the question of the living wage has inevitably been raised. 
It has been urged that, because of their principles, Co- 
operators ought to be prepared to pay to every employee a 
reasonable living wage, irrespective of the rates paid by 
their capitalist competitors. The Co-operative authorities, 
while they have come some way to meet the claim, have 
again and again replied that they are sorry, but they have 
to live in a competitive system, and they can aiford no 
more than they are paying already. 

The problem has been particularly acute of late, while 
wages have been tumbling down owing to bad trade. 
Ought the Co-operative movement to follow the private 
trader in enforcing reductions below a reasonable standard 
of life? Both the C.W.S. and the retail Societies have felt 
seriously the effects of the slump; for the reduction in 
working-class purchasing power has reacted seriously and 
immediately on the volume of their trade. Co-operative 
dividends on purchase have fallen heavily, and in some 
cases been suspended altogether. The consumers want 
their dividends, and Co-operative membership has fallen as 
they have been reduced. A fall of dividend is practically a 
rise in the price of Co-operative goods, and the working- 
class housewife feels compelled to buy in the cheapest 
market. Co-operators argue that, if the wages of their 


employees are not reduced in correspondence with wages 


outside, nothing can check the fall of Co-operative trade and 
membership. 

Clearly, there is no principle on which this question egy 
be solved. It is impossible for Co-operators to fix wages by 
an appeal to justice, without regard to competitive eon. 
ditions. It is equally out of the question for them to adopt 
a purely commercial standard, and pay just what other 
employers pay, even if this involves positive sweating, 
There must be compromise, give and take, adjudication by 
some body, like the existing Joint Committee, which is jp 
a position to see both sides of the case. But, as there can 
be no fixed principle, there is all the more need for tactfyl 
handling of the questions which are bound constantly to 
rise. Yet tact, we fear, has not been shown during the 
present dispute, or in others which have occurred during 
the past few years. 

Advocates of Labour unity are for ever pleading for a 
closer conjunction of the Trade Union and Co-operative 
movements. These are, they say, two wings of the working- 
class army, two forms of organisation which the workers, as 
producers and consumers, have devised for their protection. 
Each could gain greatly in power by closer links with the 
other. The Co-operative Societies could act as the Labour 
commissariat in trade disputes and could place their 
credit at the disposal of the Unions; the latter could give 
the Co-operative movement the use of their funds and could 
induce their members to trade more fully at the Stores, 
““Every Trade Unionist a Co-operator and every Co- 
operator a Trade Unionist ” is a familiar slogan. To some 
extent this unity is practised already, in greater measure 
since the entry of the Co-operative movement into polities 
in informal alliance with the Labour Party. But it is not 
at all fully realised, and to a great-extent it is held back by 
difficulties which arise between Co-operators and Co- 
operative employees. 

It is true enough that of the active members of each 
movement a clear majority has probably close connections 
with the other also. But it is in no way impossible for two 
movements whose membership is largely the same to have 
violent quarrels. Church and State in the Middle Ages 
were not always on the best of terms. Each movement 
throws up both its own administrative hierarchy and its 
own body of voluntary servants—committeemen, propa- 
gandists and the rest. | The membership is largely the same; 
but the effective direction of policy is in different hands. As 
both organisations are democratic, the members have, 
the last resort, the power to enforce their will on both, and 
so to secure agreement. But in practice, the voice of t 
members is largely ineffective ; for the problems are mainly 
administrative, and have to be dealt with by the two 
separate groups of administrators. On the Co-operative 
side, the attitude of officials and committee-members 1s 
determined largely by trading considerations. With 
whatever ideals they begin their work, their point of view 
tends to be moulded by the conditions of their occupation. 
The Trade Union administrators, on the other hand, are 
used to dealing with ordinary employers, and too readily 
employ the same methods in dealing with the Co-operative 
movement. 

The Edinburgh Congress nevertheless shows clearly the 


rapidity with which, on general questions, the two move } 


ments are growing together. The Co-operative movement, 
remaining nominally non-political, continued largely under 
the domination of Liberals and Liberal ideas long after the 
Trade Unions had established their distinct Labour Party: 
Only the war brought the Co-operators officially into politics 
with a Co-operative Party of their own, and this party § 
still prevented from linking itself formally with the Labour 
Party by the continued strength of Liberalism in ‘the 
Co-operative ranks, and by the fear that such linking might 
cause a split in the movement. On questions of gené 

policy, however, there is virtually no difference between the 
resolutions carried at the Congresses of the Co-operators, 
the Trade Unionists or the Labour Party. The Co 
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tive Menibers of Parliament, once elected, act virtually 
gs Labour Party members. There is no room in political 
life for two separate working-class parties not divided by 
any vital difference of idea or policy. In the long run, the 
Co-operators must either merge their party in the Labour 
or withdraw from politics. 

In face of this essential unity of aim, it is the more 
important to settle the vexed problem of the Co-operative 
employee. For this three things are needed. First, more 
tact and a more accommodating attitude on the part of the 
Co-operative directorates and of the Trade Union leaders, 
who must make it plain that they will not drive the Co- 
operators so hard as to mar their business prospects. 
Secondly, greater activity in compelling such an attitude 
from the rank and file common to both movements. 
Thirdly—and not least in importance—greater efficiency 
in the Co-operative ranks, not so much in producing better 
goods or in producing them more cheaply, as in the indis- 
pensable arts of salesmanship and advertisement. There 
js, we are convinced, a huge market ready for Co-operative 
goods if only they can be made as attractive—and the shops 
in which they are sold can be made as attractive—as the 
goods and shops of their rivals. Increased trade means 
bigger margins and the possibility of better wages and 
conditions. The Co-operative movement needs nothing so 
much as the breath of the artistic impulse. The consumer 
prefers a touch of romance thrown in with her pound of tea. 
She may even value it above a dividend. 


THE MORALS OF BIRD’S-NESTING 
jor once described somebody else as “a 


nice man—awfully inquisitive.” I do not know 

what place inquisitiveness holds among the virtues, 

but one depends a great deal on it for one’s amusement. 

The days on which one has been most inquisitive are among 

the days on which one has been happiest. The inquisitive 

man perpetually enjoys the pleasures of the chase. He 

may be curious about new plays or about old plays, about 

the lives of great men or the lives of little men, about the 

germs of our diseases or the capacities of our souls, about 

stars or starfishes, about beetles or butterflies, about the 

syntax of Tacitus or the sins of Nero. It does not much 

matter what the object of his curiosity is: so long as he is 

able to keep a keen and disinterested eye on it, he will, 

as a rule, have found something to make him a reasonably 
cheerful man. The moralist, no doubt, will make a dis- 
tinction between the curiosity of a Pepys and that of a 
Plato—between a curiosity that concerns itself with insects, 
like Fabre’s, and a curiosity that concerns itself with men, 
like Plutarch’s. Each of these writers, however, was 
enviable beyond common men in so far as he was curious. 
Their genius was a kind of eternal inquisitiveness of which 
most of us, apparently, are not capable. I confess that 
I, for one, am inquisitive only by fits and starts. I 
tasily become inquisitive in the company of inquisitive 
people, and share their inquisitiveness till the talk gets 
above my head, as it very soon does, say, in philosophy 
o politics. Science and scholarship are both beyond me, 
save for half-an-hour at a time, and I do not think that, 
dearly as I love it, I shall ever know very much about horse- 
racing. But, when I remember the happy evenings I 
have spent in the company of sportsmen and clergymen, 
ing horses with the one and theology with the other, 

and excited with curiosity about the sources of their strange 
knowledge, I realise how much past happiness I owe to 
inquisitiveness, however intermittent. Why, I have 
listened with pleasure even to a man explaining the difference 
between pot-still and patent-still whisky: it is true that 
I never can remember the difference, but his noble curiosity 
m such matters infected me for the time being, and made 
Whisky seem a theme fit for discussion in the groves of 


Paradise. I have no doubt that, in the company of an 
enthusiast, I could develop an insatiable desire even to 
know all about wireless, though the only broadcasting I 
have ever heard would have been an insult to the ears of 
devils. Worst of all, I find myself sitting, as happy as a 
lark, drinking in the most outrageous scandal about people 
whom I know only by name and whom I trust in Heaven 
I shall never have to look in the eye. There is in scandal, 
I am afraid, just a touch of malice that spoils its disin- 
terestedness. If only scandalmongers could be inquisi- 
tive without being malicious, what a delightful world it 
would be! But, as things are, it seems to me that the 
misconduct of grasshoppers is a much more proper subject 
for disinterested curiosity than the misconduct of human 
beings. 

How easy it is to become inquisitive even about little 
things I discovered during Whitsuntide, when I came on a 
partridge’s nest in the grass of the paddock at the cottage 
at which I was staying. Hitherto, my interest in the 
nests and eggs of birds has seldom been more than a fire 
of straw. I have liked watching birds and listening to 
them, but, as for tracking them down to the privacy of 
their homes, I have left that to men and women who can 
climb trees. I spent many of the happiest hours of my boy- 
hood reading Horace for an examination in the branches 
of a chestnut tree in which a thrush had built, and, when 
Horace grew too dull, I consoled myself by climbing higher 
into the tree for a peep at the blue eggs in the nest; but 
I have never been a collector. Other boys had glass cases 
full of rows of eggs of all sizes and colours, looking scarcely 
less charming than flowers and a great deal more charming 
than stars, and I used to like to hear their names one by 
one—wren and yellow-hammer and _  corncrake—but, 
though I envied, I did not emulate. My one attempt to 
make a collection, indeed, failed in rather humiliating 
circumstances almost before it was begun. Coming on 
the nest of a hedgesparrow among the thorns, and fasci- 
nated to the point of becoming a thief by the skiey jewels 
that lay there, I borrowed one of the eggs and took it home 
with me as a present for a lady who was very ill. I pricked 
it with a pin at each end and blew it dry with a desperate 
puffing of cheeks, and certainly, as it lay on the table 
beside her bed, it looked prettier than any diamond that 
was ever stolen from an Indian temple. It was much 
admired, and I felt the pleasant glow of one who has 
achieved a success. The next day, my spirits high, | set 
off up a steep hill, though there was a heat-wave at the 
time, and descended into a dell on the far side, where to 
my joy I found the mossy nest of a robin in the arm of 
an old ivy-covered oak. There were four eggs in it. 
Believing that the robin would not notice the loss, I took 
one. Had the egg been a ton in weight, I could hardly 
have been more exhausted when I arrived back at the 
house with my treasure. I had not even the energy to 
blow it, so blazing was the heat of the sun, before taking 
it up to the sick-room. This turned out in the end to be 
extremely fortunate. The egg had not been in the house 
five minutes before the hospital nurse told the children’s 
nurse, the children’s nurse told the housemaid, and the 
housemaid told the cook, and they were all running dis- 
tractedly hither and thither, telling each other with long 
mournful faces, “‘ He’s robbed a robin’s nest!” If looks 
could have killed, I should have been carried straight to 
the mortuary. Every time the hospital nurse glanced 
at me I felt like the man who shot the albatross. Then, 
when the invalid lady in bed, infected by the general 
atmosphere of superstition, lifted up her voice and wept, 
and declared that now she knew she was going to die, I, 
too, could have bellowed in my chair, partly out of sym- 
pathy and partly out of sheer misery. Gentle reader, 
have you ever brought ruin upon a home? If you have, 
you will be able to plumb my sufferings. Luckily, I am 
a practical man, and, remembering that the egg was still 
unblown, instead of vainly beating my head and crying, 
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“© God, O God, what shall I do?” I rose from my chair 
and swore that I would once more climb the hill and descend 
into the dell and restore the egg to the nest from which I 
But the lady in bed only wept the louder, 
and said that that wasno use, for the egg was cold by this time, 
and the poor little robin that was never born was dead, 
and that it was I who had killed it, and that I had brought 
I assured her that, on the con- 
trary, it was still lukewarm, and besought her not to take 
too gloomy a view of the situation till we saw whether the 
and with that, the 
egg cautiously held in my warm hand, I set out on my 
You may think it particularly honest of me 


had taken it. 


bad luck into the house. 


robin hatched it out with the rest; 


mission. 
that I did not simply throw the egg into the ash-pit and 
go out for a quiet sleep in the hammock in the garden. 
But, as a matter of fact, I had by this time myself become 
as scared as anybody, and was as anxious about the hatching 
of the robin’s egg as though all our lives depended on it. 
Lord, how the sun beat down upon me! How my tired 
ankles twisted in the ruts of the hard, chalky road! How 
breathlessly I panted up the hill. What a wreck I 
arrived at length, like Tannhaiiser in the last act, at 
the foot of the oak-tree with its cool, shadowy ivy and 
the innocent little mossy nest in its arm! Even so, 
as I laid back the purloined egg among its fellows, there 
was in my heart a great hope as well as a great doubt, and 
I went home the happier for what I had done. After that, 
I had to climb the hill day after day in the increasing heat- 
wave to see how things were going. Then I was absent for 
a few days, and great was my relief on my return to find 
that every egg had produced a bird, and that no cold and 
addled accuser lay in the bottom of the nest. The lady, 
when she heard the news, immediately felt better, and I 
ceased for the moment to be an object of loathing to cooks 
and nurses. Meanwhile, I had learned my lesson. I 
liked the birds none the less for what I had gone through, 
but I ceased to take any kind of predatory interest in their 
eggs. Even when I came on the sixteen olive-brown eggs 
in the grass, out of which the partridge had just thrashed 
in terror under my feet, I felt no desire to take any of 
them. I enjoyed the wild exhilaration of discovery, but I 
was inquisitive without being acquisitive. 

I became more curious about birds’ eggs than I had been 
for many years. I began to peer into every inch of the 
thick hedges of thorn and holly that ran round the paddock 
in the hope of finding the nests of other birds. Within ten 
minutes I had discovered two of last year’s nests—which, 
for some strange reason, are always the easiest to find—and 
at last my scratched hands were rewarded with the spectacle 
of two black-spotted blue eggs in the hard muddy cup of the 
nest ofa thrush. That served merely to whet my appetite ; 
and more scratching of hands and straining of eyes soon 
afterwards discovered the freckled eggs of a blackbird in a 
grass-lined nest among the thorns. Others, incited by 
my curiosity, joined in the search, and before long I was 
stooping on my knees among brambles and nettles, con- 
fident that a whitethroat’s nest was not far off. There was 
a whitethroat scolding between the hedge and the ash-tree, 
and constantly pitching itself into the air as though in an 
effort to be a lark, and another was singing huskily and 
indignantly further along the hedge. That their nests 
eluded me made me all the more determined to get a sight 
of them. Again and again I returned to the same place, 
an eager Paul Pry among the nettles and the grass ; and, if 
I had not had to return to London, I should either have 
discovered one of those nests or be scouring the hedges for 
it still. In compensation for this failure, we came on the 


perfectly lovely nest of a chaffinch, so skilfully built in the 
fork of a hawthorn that it seemed a part of the bush itself. 
How like a piece of lichen-covered stem it looked! It 
would have been easy to miss it altogether, if it had not 
been for the bright and watchful eye of the sitting bird. 
She did not fly away at the sight of a human being as the 
partridge had done. 


Alarming though the sight of an 


enormous human eye a few inches away must be, she 
remained still as a lifeless thing, feeling, perhaps, that jp 
stillness and in the disguise of her nest was perfect security, 
One would have stretched out a hand and stroked her back 
but for the fear of frightening her. Those who know Say 
that, even if one did, she would dare everything and remain 
on guard over her eggs. Strange to say, the discovery of 
the chaffinch’s nest produced the desire to discover more 
chaffinches’ nests, and, if one turned from this pursuit, it 
was only to gaze into holes in rotten trees, and stare up at 
spouts, and study every beam in the barn in the search for 
some other nest as wonderful. This, I assure you, kept 
me happy through Whitsuntide, and I still burn with q 
curiosity about nests and eggs that makes it difficult for 
me not to take the next train into the country. If, for 
instance, I could find a meadow-pipit’s nest with a cuckoo’s 
egg in it! . . . Yes, there are still many things to live for. 

As for the morals of birds’-nesting, it is quite a good 
subject. I should have written about it, if I had not 
remembered the robin and written about that instead. 

Y. ¥. 


DIARY 


LONDON, WEDNESDAY, 
S* as the circumstances are, it is diverting to think 


A LONDON 


that the} difficulty of replacing one Bonar Law has 

been at once met by the discovery of another. 
There was no reasonable doubt as to that issue. The 
problem was a simple one, and had it been more difficult, 
our invisible Constitution might have been trusted to 
turn up when it was wanted, and solve it. The King, of 
course, did quite right to call for Mr. Baldwin, but his 
action was almost purely formal. The question was not 
one of deciding between a peer or a commoner. It was 
to find a Prime Minister “ acceptable,” as Anson says, 
to the majority of the House of Commons. Lord Curzon 
was not such a person; Mr. Baldwin was, and as soon as 
the King was advised of the dominant party opinion, his 
duty to the country was discharged. I believe that this 
quite elementary counsel was tendered the King by the 
most experienced of his advisers. How that opinion was 
made up is another matter. The disfavour which a 
personality deeply conscious of its superior worth con- 
trived to gather round it in the course of an active career 
counted for a good deal. No body of English gentlemen 
like to be addressed from an elephant howdah in the Oxford 
accent, as if they belonged to inferior tribes from the banks 
of the Neva or the Spree. Our preference is for the humdrum, 
the moderately lowly, and within that province of mind, 
or style, a British politician may be as clever as he likes. 
Mr. Law was such a man; Mr. Baldwin is another. What 
is there to complain about ? 

* * * 

Doubtless there were other considerations. I prefer not 
to assume that Mr. Baldwin must have been a Die-hard 
because the Morning Post took him up. The Post is the 
Conservative Party journal, out against every sign of the 
dying serpent, Coalitionism, raising a venomous head once 
more. It remembered Mr. Baldwin as the man who ended 
Mr. George’s Government ; and it thought of Lord Curzon 
as disposed at least to take in one or two of its semi-Tory 
survivors. That again is mirage. The Chamberlain group 
is not wanted, and is in no way a representative force in our 
politics, and the Tory partisan was not prepared to 
see the work at the Carlton Club undone. And Mr. 
Lloyd George’s extreme and premature hostility to the 
Baldwin administration is fair proof that it represents 
the combination which he most dislikes and most definitely 
bars the prospect of a second Coalition. 

* *x ae 

As for the new Prime Minister, he is, as I have said, 
the old one over again, with a more robust physique, 4 
more positive and cheerful temperament, and a rather 
wider culture and business experience. It is a good thing 
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that all his friends swear by his “ character,” for character 
in its statesmen is the one thing that the country wants 
and gets least of. But it is a little disconcerting to think 
that its choice is limited to a man who seven years ago 
was a junior whip, and whose photograph would not be 
identified by one voter out of four. If we have exhausted 
our stock of first-raters to this extent, what are our chances 
of restoring the country to its proper place in the counsels 
of Europe? There, indeed, lies the real test of Mr. Baldwin's 
“character.” Take the Foreign Office. I always dis- 
trusted the stories of Lord Curzon’s voluntary retirement. 
Lord Curzon does not retire. What keen worker willingly 
leaves such a kingdom of the mind as the Foreign Office ? 
And Lord Curzon’s decision to pocket the affront that 
the British Constitution has done him is at least a relief 
from the fearful rumours of a Derby or even an Amery 
succession. 
oa foal * 

But if Mr. Baldwin wants to redeem his Government 
from the charges of slightness and want of distinction, he 
ought to do better than this. Whatever happens to-day 
Lord Robert should be in the Prime Minister’s mind as 
the Foreign Secretary of to-morrow. Lord Robert’s friends 
are naturally chagrined to see him taking an inconspicuous 
place in a Tory Government, coupled with a polite warning 
from the Post to forget his nonsense about the League of 
Nations. But as the Liberal Party does not seem to want 
Lord Robert Cecil, there is nothing for it but to present the 
Conservatives with the only intellect one could put in com- 
parison with Canning’s, in an emergency greater than 
Canning had to meet. In practice, the country does not 
possess a foreign policy. Lord Robert, at least, has one. 
He has more. He has a clientéle in America, among the 
lesser European nationalities, and with the small but far 
from contemptible band of idealist statesmen and thinkers, 
such as none of his contemporaries boasts. Is not that 
an asset, a Conservative asset, as the conditions of European 
polities go? I should have thought so. 

~ * a 


The German situation is again very much in suspense. 
There is to be a second German Note, which will certainly 
be presented by the existing German Government. Of 
its form, no more can be said than that it will make no 
offer of a sum in reparations which the Cuno Government 
believes to be beyond Germany’s capacity to pay, but 
that it may quite probably offer a sliding scale of payments, 
rising with Germany’s prosperity, and adjustable by a 
Commission of neutral experts. Jf Germany were given 
a fair moratorium, added to a chance of restarting 
her industrial machine, she might five years hence 
present a very different picture of solvency from that which 
she now shows, and calculations of her wealth, good 
for to-day, might seem inadequate to-morrow. But it is 
certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun that France has 
not the smallest intention of giving Germany a chance. 
Not only will she decline to relax her grip on the Ruhr, 
ut her seizure of the great Badische Fabrik and of two 
other dye works shows that she means to tighten her 
hold on Germany’s production until she has got the political 
surrender she wants The moment Germany is “ hands 
up” to the Ruhr invasion, stops passive resistance and, in 
effect, gives France a permit to stay, she can get a tem- 
porary let off. But even then there will be no change of 
Policy. “You are only producing civil war and social 
and State disruption, with no advantage to anybody 
but Communists and Nationalists,” said an Englishman 
the other day to a French official in the Rhineland. 
That is precisely what we want,” was the answer. ‘“ Then 
we shall get security.” 

* . * 


Here we are so fixed to the issue in Central Europe as 
to take little account of how the power of France is advanc- 
ng elsewhere, and of how soon she may be in a condition 
to increase the pressure there. One of the first of her 


l 


post-war enterprises was the rounding off of her conquests 
in Morocco. In effect, this is all but complete. It has 
been a great success. The country is rich in grain and 
metals, and has been so skilfully exploited that a large 
profit has been realised on the very considerable expenditure 
on railways and troops. The last levies of native patriots 
are being rounded up in the Atlas Mountains and Lyautey’s 
successor will have very little to do. But that is an 
immensely important fact, for it releases four-fifths of the 
French army—say 80,000 out of 100,000 men—for service 


elsewhere. 
- . a 


Facts like these are surely serious enough to suggest 
that the new Government might at least begin to attach 
some definite, even some moral, purpose to British policy 
in Europe. Roughly, there are three courses. The first 
is to help France on the intelligibly cynical ground that a 
restored Germany, relieved of internal debt, might prove 
a dangerous competitor to our export trade. The second 
is to retreat into pure isolation, abandoning Central Europe 
to her fate, and concentrating on Imperial trade. (This, 
I am told, is Mr. Amery’s idea.) The third is boldly to 
take up the mixed moral and political issue raised by the 
French policy, in order to enlist a counter-force, with such 
help as we can get from America, Italy, and the neutrals 
of the war, for world peace and re-settlement. Is that 
Quixotic, and is it really such a terrible thing for the country 
of Pitt to stand up against a petit malin like Poincaré ? 
On the contrary, I should have thought that a people 
like ours were getting sick of the eternal appeal to the 
balance of trade, and might like to hear a well-spoken 
word on political order, and the justice of things. “ Is 
it not because there is not a God in Israel that thou sendest 
to enquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron ?”—2 Kings i. 6, 

* * * 

Here is a tale of the Prime Minister, from a school-fellow 
at Harrow, who heard his form master address him thus : 
“You will never do anything wrong, you haven’t brains 
enough ; but you will never do anything big either.” 

WAYFARER, 


Correspondence 
THE INDEMNITY BILL 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—May I add a protest to those already raised in many 
quarters at the extraordinary lack of appreciation shown by 
the public as to the importance of the constitutional precedent 
now being created by the Bill to indemnify the Home Secre- 
tary for his error of judgment in the Irish deportee case? 
Surely the development of Party Government during the last 
two centuries does not in any way reduce the necessity for 
the Act of Habeas Corpus being observed in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, but does possibly rather increase that necessity. 
If a precedent for overruling the Act of 1679 be created, what 
is there—save that somewhat fickle conception known as 
public opinion—to prevent the Executive, possessing as it 
does an almost certain majority in the Legislative, from 
infringing with impunity one of the fundamental statutes 
protecting the rights of the subject, with the knowledge that 
the Ministers responsible will be shielded from any unpleasant 
results by an indemnity passed by the Government majority 
in the Commons ? 

The Constitutional importance of Habeas Corpus is now 
the reverse of what it was in the seventeenth century, in so far 
as it may be said to shield the liberties of the minorities in 
the State from the majority as represented by the Govern- 
ment and the Government majority in Parliament. And the 
liberties of such minorities may be in peril if it should become 
the admitted right of the Government of the day to deprive 
them of their own rights in the common-law courts of the land. 
For a Stuart despotism will be substituted the despotism of a 
Parliamentary majority. 

No one would suggest that such a danger is to be feared 
from the present Administration, but a precedent of such 
considerable constitutional import as may be created by the 


Cc 
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present Bill might be utilised in the future to the grave infringe- 

ment of the legal right of individuals representing political 

minorities.—Yours, etc., H. G. R. SELLoN. 
University College, Oxford. 


POLAND AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I feel it to be unfortunate that Mr. Robert Dell, in his 
interesting account of his impressions of Dantzig and Warsaw, 
should have let slip his final observation on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy, which so many of your readers must know to be mislead- 
ing. I do not think it can be denied that the British attitude 
towards Poland, both at the Peace Conference and up to the 
end of Mr. Lloyd George’s ministry, while always friendly, was 
always one of restraining the Poles from their youthful extra- 
vagances, or that this attitude was largely due to Mr. Lloyd 
George himself. That this policy was carried through in the 
eases of Dantzig, Marienwerder and Upper Silesia, was due 
mainly to its vigorous championing by Mr. Lloyd George, in 
spite of the opposition of other Allied representatives, sometimes 
in spite of their united opposition. I feel so fully in agreement, 
both with your general attitude to Mr. Lloyd George and with 
Mr. Robert Dell’s view of the present situation in Central 
Europe, that I think it is important that the responsibility for 
the concessions recently made to Polish imperialism should not 
be laid erroneously at Mr. Lloyd George’s door, and that his 
great services in connection with the solution of the Polish 
question should not be forgotten. He saved Poland from having 
a German minority twice as large as that which it now includes, 
and he never consented to the Polish annexation of East Galicia. 
These are the reasons for which his name is in disfavour in 
extreme nationalist circles in Poland, but they are reasons for 
which every true Polish patriot should be grateful to him. If 
he failed to prevent the Polish annexations in the East, I think 
it ought to be remembered that the Soviet Government agreed 
to them, and that even had it not done so it would have been 
virtually impossible to induce the British electorate to consent 
to the use of British troops to occupy those areas in 1920 or 1921. 
The willingness to provide troops for police purposes is, as we 
know from the case of Silesia, the final test of the capacity to 
impose justice on recalcitrant States. I do not think it is fair 
to blame Mr. Lloyd George for hesitating to send British troops 
either to Vilna or Lemberg.—Yours, etc., A STUDENT. 

London. 

May 22nd. 

[If ** A Student” will re-read the paragraph in Mr. Dell’s 
article to which he refers, he will observe that it contains not the 
slightest suggestion of blaming Mr. Lloyd George either for 
“the concessions recently made to Polish imperialism ” or for 
having failed to undertake police duties with British troops in 
Eastern Europe. Mr. Dell’s point was that Mr. Lloyd George 
stopped the Poles from making peace (with Russia) in 1919 and 
then threw them over a few months later, thus pushing them 
into the arms of France. We cannot see that any of “A 
Student’s ” contentions, just or not, are relevant to this point. 
—Ebp., N.S.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—We live in an age when subsidies of all kinds are a 
commonplace of political discussion, and your article in last 
week's issue on “* University Education ” shows that University 
professors do not wish to be beaten in the scramble for State 
assistance by. more mundane organisations, such as those of the 
farmers, miners or air transport companies. Your contributor 
does not, however, deal with the main point upon which the 
taxpayer should have information before agreeing to subsidise 
any industry or service. 

University professors, in teaching Political Economy, almost 
invariably enunciate the proposition that, prima facie, any 
institution which demands a subsidy is inefficient, and should 
not, for that reason, be artificially kept alive. If the institution 
is shown to be efficient, a subsidy should only be paid if it is 
such that, in the general interest, its products or services should 
be sold below cost price. It is strange to find, though, that the 
same professors, in demanding a subsidy for their own business, 
wish it to be assumed without proof that no increase in efficiency 
is possible, and that the Universities cannot possibly make both 
ends meet upon the present scale of fees. 


The crux of the matter is, of course, that the Universities are 
hopelessly inefficient, as is shown by the fact that education of 
a University standard is being given to-day, for comparatiy 
moderate fees, by purely commercial concerns. No doubt the 
professors would contend that these places are merely crammi 
shops, but one suspects that this is merely the device adopted 
by the inefficient teacher for bespattering his more efficient 
colleague with mud. 

University education to-day is little more than an interest 
historical survival. We read of Saul sitting at the feet of 
Gamaliel,and nineteen hundred years later we still find students 
sitting at the feet of professors, taking scrappy notes from 
incoherent lectures, for all the world as if the printing press, the 
duplicating machine, and the postal service had never beep 
invented. Properly organised, there is no reason why a course 
for a pass degree should not be covered within twelve months, 
This would, of course, mean that the present vacations amounting 
to about six months per annum would be cut down to as many 
weeks, but we are no longer living in the Middle Ages, whep 
everybody had to turn out into the fields to get the crops in, 
There should be a compulsory age of retirement for the teaching 
staff, who should also be required to put in something more than 
their present average of about half-a-dozen lectures a week. 
Finally, why should not our Universities put aside their affecta- 
tion of conscious superiority, and address their appeal more 
directly to the man in the street ? There seems no reason, for 
instance, why a postal course in “ wireless” should be the 
exclusive concern of a profit-making educational company. 
Any of our technical colleges should surely be able to organise 
such a course and take advantage of the present “ boom.” 
Educationally, it would be at any rate equal in value to a course 
of lectures by Dr. Blank on the rhythms used by the later Latin 
poets. The one is, of course, of immense popular interest, and 
the other has, by force of tradition, come to be regarded as an 
eminently proper subject for academic treatment. This spirit of 
cloistral aloofness from the workaday world may be very 
beautiful, but it must not be forgotten that the proposal is that 
the workaday world shall be required to contribute towards its 
maintenance. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the Universities should do 
what every business man does when he finds his receipts diminish- 
ing and his expenditure increasing. A policy of thorough 
overhaul and ruthless scrapping is what is chiefly wanted in our 
Universities to-day, and no further assistance from the public 
purse should be expected until such a policy is carried out.— 
Yours, etc., ARTHUR DAVISON. 

16 Arnold Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, W. 14. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE RUSSIAN 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—** Affable Hawk’s ” remarks in your issue of May 5th 
about Mrs. Garnett’s translations—of War and Peace in particular 
—tempt me to raise a question which some of your readers— 
knowing Russian—may be able to answer. I am _ reading 
War and Peace in Mr. Aylmer Maude’s translation, and I have 
had the curiosity to compare it here and there, very cursorily, 
with Mrs. Garnett’s. It was rather a shock to one who with 
simple faith and gratitude has regarded both these translators 
as authorities and humanly speaking impeccable (Credo in 
Garnettam), to find that in some places there was a quite serious 
divergence between the two versions. May I quote one or two 
examples : 


Mrs. Garnett (Vol. I.). Mr. AytmMer Mavupe (Vol. I). 


p. 121. A present from his  p.125. A present from his 
father, brought back father who had brought 
from his campaign under it from before Ochakov. 
Otchakov. 


Mr. Maude has a note saying that Ochakov is a town besieged 
by the Russians under Suvoroy. Mrs. Garnett seems to suggest 
it is the name of a general: 


p. 257.1... 

her. 

p. 334. (Napoleon) saw clearly 

that the centre was too 
much weakened to be able 
to attack him success- 
fully. 

Obviously, both versions cannot be correct—especially in the 
last example—and I should like to know which is the most 
reliable.—Yours, etc., J. D. C. PEnow. 

22 Greenhill Crescent, Harrow. 


went skating with p. 266. I drove out with her. 

p. 345. .. . saw clearly that the 
centre was already 
sufficiently weakened 
be successfully attacked. 
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Miscellany 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN 


HERE is a garden, if I remember rightly, behind 
| Shakespeare’s house at Stratford, which, about 
this time, is beginning to flower with all the 
fowers which its long-dead master knew and recited in 
his verses. Whether “ chimney-sweepers”’ are there or 
no, I cannot tell (probably they intrude in high midsummer), 
but there is a goodly company of rarer and more splendid 
things : 
Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 
But in their hue. 
Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 
Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint, 
And sweet thyme true. 


Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 
Merry spring’s sweet harbinger, 
And hare-bells dim. 
Oxlips, in their cradles growing, 
Marigolds, on death-beds blowing, 
Lark’s heels trim. 
All dear Nature’s children sweet. . . . 
But I wonder if Shakespeare really wrote these lines, 
There are times when I feel inclined to lay a ducat on it. 
And yet Shelley told his wife, “‘ I do not believe he wrote 
a word of it.” Nor am I sure of the chronology which 
places roses and primroses together on the same day of 
the same month. Perdita is a more expert chronologist: 
Sir, the year growing ancient, 
Not yet on summer's death, not on the birth 
Of trembling winter, the fairest flowers o’ the season 
Are our carnations and streak’d gillyvors. 


To these she adds, with the same exactitude, 


Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram : 

The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun 

And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 

Of middle summer— 
and all these she would give to men of middle age, but to 
youth the flowers of the year’s youth—daffodils that 
take the winds of March; violets dim; pale primroses ; 
bold oxlips; lilies of all kinds. What a gardener Shake- 
speare must have been; and with what relish he recites 
his catalogue of flowers! How they all live, not through 
any fantasy about the “ language” they speak, such as 
even Tennyson condescended upon in Maud, but through 
a royal marriage of each to its inevitable phrase, which 
brings it ever afterwards to the eye of imagination in a 
sort of transfiguration. I wonder which of them he liked 
best. Daffodils certainly : he can join hands with Words- 
worth to watch them dancing, and taking the winds like 
a gallant yacht. Primroses, too—pale primroses: 


That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength. 


Here again he touches Wordsworth—or at any rate he 
satisfies Wordsworth : 


A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was something 1ore. 
But I put violets first: 


Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 
There is a line in Hamlet about the violet (I wish Ophelia 
spoken it instead of Laertes): 


The perfume and suppliance of a minute. 


— » think that suppliance meant supplication, and 
of — ‘ now know better, I can never lose the notion 
it fire ication when I see a violet. That is why I put 
which But this is a very illogical reason. I have another, 

© is perhaps a little better. Ophelia in her madness 


is prodigal of flowers—rosemary for remembrance ; pansies 
for thoughts (this is the language of flowers, but it only 
comes from a jangled brain); fennel and columbines ; 
rue and daisies. But she cannot give violets: “ they 
withered all when my father died.” 
I fancy Shakespeare must have been much troubled by 

blights and bad weather, like all who grow flowers: 

The canker galis the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclosed, 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blastments are most imminent. 
So Viola 


Let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. 


Shakespeare was perhaps troubled, too, by incompetent 


gardeners : 
Who spread the compost on the weeds 
To make them ranker. 


Whether he had a vegetable garden I cannot be sure ; 
but it is possible that Raleigh had egged him on to grow 
potatoes. I feel sure, however, that he had a bowling 
green ; that he played many a game upon it, with indifferent 
skill; and that “rubs” and “biases” and “ smooth 
runs” made riot in his thoughts, as “ puts” and “ ap- 
proaches ” trouble many minds to-day. But I like best 
the little sloping bank in Shakespeare’s garden (perhaps 
it was at the end of the bowling green, shutting it off 
from the vegetable garden in which Raleigh’s potatoes 
grew)—a little sloping bank with herbs (how fond he was 
of herbs), covered by a pergola: 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 


How much less Milton knew about flowers. He too 
has his catalogue of flowers, at the end of Lycidas, where, 
in the manner of the lyric with which we began, he strews 
all the season’s flowers, somewhat pell-mell, upon the 
laureate hearse of his dead friend : 

The rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 


This is poetic, but it is also academic. It almost looks 
as if Milton had gone to the little sloping bank, and pilfered 
many of the flowers; for musk-rose, woodbine, cowslip 
and violet are common to both passages, and if eglantine 
(which is sweet-briar) has turned itself into jessamine, 
this is perhaps because Milton did not know what he was 
pilfering. He certainly did not know a violet when he 
saw it; or he would never have called the “ violet dim,” 
the subtle and hidden “ perfume of a minute,” by the 
epithet ‘“‘ glowing,” as if it were a sun-flower. I doubt 
if Milton really cared about gardening. The chief thing 
he noticed about gardens was that they meant a great 
deal of work. (This is quite true, but does it matter ?) 
Think of the splendour of the flowers of Paradise which 
he might have sung. And then think of his actual song 
(it is just like Milton to put it in the mouth of Eve): 


Adam, well may we labour still to dress 

This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower, 
Our pleasant task enjoined ; but, till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows, 
Luxurious by restraint ; what we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, OF bind, 

One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. 


But the thought occurs (and it is a chastening thought) 
that it was a blind man who wrote of Paradise. How 
could he people it with flowers, or know that God walked 
in it in a visible Beauty ? ERNEST BARKER. 
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THE OLD COSSACK 
(After Tolstoi). 


HE red wine glowed in the candle-light, 
And Yeroshka winked at the dancing flame, 
While his tongue wagged ceaselessly through the 
night 
And told of the deeds that had brought him fame. 


“Who was sent to the heights to kill Akhmet-Khan? 
Who made the loveliest girl’s heart glow ? 

And who most relished God’s gifts to man— 
And over whose grave will the green grass grow? 


“IT have slain an eagle and kissed a queen: 
The secret heart of the woods I know: 

Death summons the mighty as well as the mean, 
And over my grave will the green grass grow. 


‘“‘Here’s health to the Father and the Son!” 

He emptied the flagon and slumbered and dreamed 
Of a falcon perched on a silvered gun, 

And the vale where the Terek river streamed 


With its damp, brown sands along shores and bars : 
He dreamed of the steppe and the “ post’s”’ low roof, 
And a grazing horse and familiar stars, 


And the mountains marvellously aloof. 


A. Hucu FIsHer. 


Drama 
THE INSECT PLAY 


HE INSECT PLAY ‘is a satire on humanity. J 

have been disappointed by the strictures of my 

fellow critics upon it, for it struck me as a most 
original and particularly stimulating entertainment. Even 
where they praised—the entirely successful second act, for 
example—they appeared to do so with reluctance. “ Satire 
of humanity at large never much excites individual human 
beings, who are too familiar with its commonplaces, besides, 
what is everybody’s fault is nobody’s fault,” said the 
Times. These sentiments surprised me in the author 
of a delightful preface to Candide. But the play seems 
to have run into Mr. Walkley at a tender point: ‘We 
won’t fuss about it,” say the Snails when the Tramp 
dies, “‘ it’s the way of the world,” and “ there’s a pretty 
idea for the curtain,” is his comment. However, the 
articles of Mr. Francis Birrell and the agile and acute 
“Mr. Agate ’’ have since shown me that there are others 
beside myself who think The Insect Play remarkable and 
enjoyable. It would be a bad mark for the theatre-going 
public of London if they did not speak for many. 


The writings of Fabre are disconcerting reading. Not 
only are the morals of the insect world regrettable, but 
the spectacle of instinct aping so precisely the motions of 
intelligence reminds us how “instinctive,” after all, rational 
beings are, though they can look before and after and sigh 
for what is not. The word “instinct” is peppered all 
over current literature. One of the few “lessons” of 
the Great War which has gone home is that it is safer to 
calculate upon instinctive than rational behaviour in 
human beings. Though attempts are made to glorify 
instinct at the expense of reason, nevertheless everyone 
feels humiliated when it is brought home that his own 
reaction to circumstances is as clearly due to innate habit, 


as a beaver’s behaviour when it fusses about with sticks 
and tries to build a dam across its cage at the Zoo. Instinct 
is mechanical. The moment we see our fellow human 
beings as walking, talking, laughing, loving, hating mechan. 
isms, as “‘ Robots” in fact, (it is no accident that R.U.R. 
and The Insects have the same authors), something essential 
to their inspiring emotion in us vanishes. Everybody has 
probably experienced the feeling of cold condescension 
which replaces lively interest towards others when they 
betray in our presence that they are obviously being 
pulled by strings of which they are themselves unconscious. 
Fortunately, the sensation of freedom is so convincing and 
immediate in the breast of each of us that it is almost 
impossible to believe we can resemble them. But if that 
fact is ever irresistibly borne in on us in retrospect, we 
experience for a time the most desolating of sensations, a 
complete loss of interest in ourselves. Many people have 
said that they would close with an offer to be wound up 
every morning to do right things all day, but I doubt 
if they would stick to the bargain, if its condition was that 
they should also be conscious that they were acting 
mechanically. 

In the first act we watch the flitter-flutter courtship of 
human butterflies and the producer has been blamed for 
eliminating beauty from it. But although not particularly 
fortunate in his choice of female butterflies, the scene as per- 
formed is, I am sure, nearer the intention of the author 
than critics of the production have allowed. The object of 
the authors is not to emphasise the charm, but the 
uninteresting instinctiveness, of the butterflies’ pursuit of 
each other and their matings. Thus, instead of sipping the 
essence of flowers, the human butterflies crudely stimulate 
their quivering, impatient excitement at a _ refreshment 
bar, and then—it matters really nothing which one 
couples with the other—each pair sinks into the euthanasia of 
a matter-of-fact liebes-tod, ... The authors have been 
careful to introduce among the human butterflies one 
which has no antenne, but wears instead a iaurel wreath— 
a love poet. He dies alone, lamentably unembraced. 
Instinct has been transmuted, or rather derailed, in his 
case. ‘“ The Life Force,” as Mr. Shaw would say, “ passes 
him by.” The brothers Capek take nature’s view of him, 
‘“* Beauty,” they might have quoted, “is the marking- 
time, the stationary vibration, the feigned ecstasy of an 
arrested impulse unable to reach its natural end.” 


Mana Aboda, whose bent form 

The Sky in archéd circle is, 

Seems ever for an unknown grief to mourn. 
Yet on a day I heard her cry : 

“* I weary of the roses and the singing poets— 
Josephs all, not tall enough to try.” 








If this interpretation of the first act is correct (and I cannot | 


doubt it), the criticism which has been brought against 
Mr. Playfair, the producer, that the scene was too vulgar, 
too like ‘‘ Maxim’s,” is not fair. Such was the intention 
of the authors. The Tramp (admirably acted by Mr. 
Edmund Willard) who plays the part of Chorus, and 
represents poor, ragged, Rational Humanity through- 
out the play, is disgusted at the purposeless spectacle. 
But when the curtain rises on his next vision, the parallel 
in the insect world to “ serious” as opposed to amorous 
human characters, his disgust if anything intensifies. He 
sees, and we see, the dung beetles (admirable grotesques !) 
rolling and patting their ball of dirt; no light sinners 
these, but steady folk : 
Mr. Beetle: Our capital—that’s what it is—our lovely capital 
—careful—careful. , 
Mrs. Beetle: Can't be too careful with our capital—our little 
ile. 
Mr. Beetle : 
to come by it. 
Mrs. Beetle: Night and morning, toiled and moiled and saved 
and scraped. , 
Mr. Beetle: And we've seen it grow and grow, haven't we, bit 
by bit—our little ball of blessedness ? 


How we've saved and scraped and toiled and moiled 
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Mrs. Beetle: Our very own’it is. 

Mr. Beetle: Our very own. 

Mrs. Beetle: Our life’s work. 

Mr. Beetle: Smell it, old woman—pinch it—feel the weight of it. 

Ours—ours. 

But while Mr. Beetle is away looking for a safe hole in 
which to hide the precious ball, a robber Beetle comes and 
trundles it off. We see a more adventurous type in whom 
the acquisitive instinct is also uppermost, Mr. Ichneumon 
Fly, who is a born assassin with a dagger. But he is a 
worker in his way, too. He expounds his views to the 
Tramp. “ Up early, home late, but as long as you're 
doing it for someone worth doing it for, what does it 
matter? AmlIright?” (He is a devoted father, nourish- 
ing on the tit-bits of an excessive number of corpses an 
extremely unpleasing little larva of a daughter.) ‘“ And 
how it cheers you up when you do your duty like that. 
‘Do the job that’s nearest, though it’s dull at whiles.’ 
When you feel that, you feel you are not living in vain 

. Brains, expert knowledge, enterprise, imagination, 
initiative. . . .”’ We see his victims, too, little Mr. and 
Mrs. Cricket, who would chirp away their lives in roseate, 
harmless domesticity. But the Brothers Capek hold the 
balance true. They donot spare the triviality of the Crickets’ 
mutual endearments, the feeble tinkle of their egotistic 
merriment over the fate of another cricket whose house 
they inherit, snapped up by a bird, Yet like the Tramp, 
we feel a pang of pity when the helpless little creatures 
are stilettoed by the bounding, active Ichneumon (acted 
with excellent gusto by Mr. Ivan Berlyn), and we are hardly 
sorry when Parasite, a ragged idle rascal, whose motto 
is “ Down with larders, storing is robbing,’”’ emerges from 
that ill-omened home, bulging with the swallowed larva. 
“Gah! Bleedin’ Bolshie,” is the Tramp’s comment on 
Parasite : 


These ‘ere insec’s never dream 
Of workin’ to some general scheme. 


But next time he dreams his head is on an ant-heap. 
Now we see a “selfless” community, and the spectacle is 
not cheering. The satire of heroic state-and-army civilisa- 
tion is pungent. 

But I have not yet mentioned a character which must 
not be forgotten, the Chrysalis, who stands like a little 
grey mummy at the side of the stage during this act 
uttering in a sweet youthful voice sentiments of purest 
hope and confidence. When she is born, she cries, the 
whole world will be changed. I awaited her emergence 
with considerable anxiety. The merit of the play seemed 
largely to depend on what would happen then. 


“One, two, three, four.” A blind ant in goggles squats 
beating the time to which slaves of the State move like 
machines. Wires rule the sky, chimneys and poles rise 
against it; the ground is trampled brown. “ One, two, 
three, four.” All for the Whole! The master of Time 
will rule the world! Speed the out-put! “ Blank, two, 
three, four.” Through the mouths of two engineers the 
philosophy of the Human Ant Heap is bawled at us in the 
Staccato of heroes. Peace means work! He who works 
possesses more, requires more, has more to defend. Work, 
Strength, War! An inventor-ant gropes his way carrying 
in his brain the most destructive machine ever invented. 
Great is Science and it will prevail; nothing serves the 
State like Science! We must have that bit of the world 
now from the Birch to the Pine Tree ; we, or the Yellows. 
They have insulted us! War! War is forced upon us! 
To arms! And the Tramp soliloquises : 

It does yer good to see ‘em pass, 
Prepared to shed their blood— 


And jest for ’alf a yard o’ mud. 
Between two blades of grass. 


It, makes yer think o’ them ole scenes, 
With star-shells over ’ead, 
The night we left a thousan’ dead, 
And keptured two latrines. 


The din increases ; the Engineer-Dictator-Emperor shouts 
commands; the telegraph clicks out news of victories and 
retreats “ according to plan,” and again victories; groan- 
ing wounded are borne across the stage; female ants, 
selling flags, collect pennies for them ; the journalist keeps 
up the Heap’s morale. Now the fourth army is destroyed ; 
the fifth takes its place. Splendid! Victory at last is 
ours! And the Dictator kneels ingratitude tothe Great God 
of Ants and appoints him an honorary colonel. More din, 
more confusion. Now our armies are flying! Send the 
unfit to the front! Mobilise the nation! But all is 
vain; the Yellows have taken the City! “ Fight, fight 
on,” still roar the leaders. “ After them—murder them 
all!” roars back the Yellow captain; and he, in turn, kneels 
to the most righteous God of Ants—‘t Thou knowest that 
we fight only for justice, our victory, our honour, our 
commercial interests.” But this is more than the Tramp 
can stand. “Bah! Yer insec’, yer insec’” he shouts, 
as he stamps him flat. 


The Morning Post described this act as “ nerve- 
racking”; but surely it is not at our “nerves” that 
it is directed. 


Once or twice during the jagged staccato shindy we have 
heard rise like an exhalation of hope the cry of the 
Chrysalis : 

Wild voices of the world be dumb ! 
Your woes are at anend. I come. 


The Tramp wakes sick and shivering in the dark. The 
wood is full of voices: “I am wounded”—‘ Water ”— 
“Aha! Got ’em.” (That must be the voice of the 
Ichneumon still at work.) “ Iris, Iris, I love you ”’—‘* My 
pile, my pile ”’—‘* Army of occupation, advance.” The 
day begins to peep and Mayflies to dance in the day- 
light. The Chrysalis bursts her cerements, and with a 
cry of ecstasy joins them. One by one the happy little 
creatures stop, hail life, and die. Is this the secret of 
life ?—the Tramp asks himself. They seem to die as rap- 
turously as they lived. And our particular Mayfly ? 
Almost at once her turn comes, too. She stops dancing 
to tell us the whole world’s meaning, softly lies down and 
dies. The Tramp, too, feels death at his throat; but 
he cannot resign himself; he gurgles, struggles and fights. 
At last he, too, lies quiet, when two slow, lisping snails 
crawl, one each side of him, out of the wood and speak 
that indifferent valediction Mr. Walkley found so far 
from pretty. But now the sun is up and human beings 
cross the scene—a wood-cutter who, finding the body, 
says “ Poor old chap . . . Well, anyway, he'll have no 
more trouble”; a young woman, a baby in her arms, who 
shudders, but soon thinks again of her baby ; and, lastly, 
a boy and a girl who pass singing, while the man and 
woman considerately stand in front of the body to hide 
from them, for a while, the sight of death. 


I have described this play in detail because the flavour 
of it could not otherwise be conveyed, because it is remark- 
able, not easy to forget, and because I am anxious my 
readers should see it. It is worth forty R.U.R.s. 


I have only two serious criticisms to make upon the 
production. It would have been so easy by composing a 
scenery of gigantic grass blades and moss to intensify the 
illusion that we were looking at an insect’s world. Not 
a wood, but grass and one enormous tree-stump was 
wanted; and a greenish light glimmering through green 
stalks would have heightened at once the mystery and the 
illusion. This was not thought of. Secondly, I have 
described the voice of the Chrysalis as I heard it in my 
mind’s ear, rather than as I actually heard it. Her accents 


should have been far more arresting, and the moment 
when, as a dying Mayfly, the actress holds the stage, 
though she has not, alas, poetry to speak, might be made, 
vocally at least, magnificently moving. 

DesMonD MacCartTxry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE new press, The Nonesuch Press, produces very 
elegant books at very moderate prices. Three 
weeks ago I drew attention to their charming and 

cheap edition of Donne’s Love Poems. Their reprint of 
The Book of Ruth, with sixteenth-century Arabesque 
borders by Bernard Solomon (8s. 6d.), is a delightful 
ssession; I hear they are already sold out. Their last 
k also, The Letters of George Meredith to Alice Meynell 
(1896-1907) (12s. 6d.), is well printed. 


* * * 


These new letters form an appendix to the two volumes of 
his letters which Messrs. Constable published. They tell 
no story beyond marking moments in the gentle transition 
from an ardent admiration to a respectful and faithful 
friendship. Meredith was a great amourist; his works 
prove it. Immensely imaginative, keenly analytical, he 
was an indefatigable generaliser and an undaunted wor- 
shipper of Nature and of woman. He found new ways of 
expressing the beauty and courage of life, and in his novels 
he ever did the best things best. But he was also a 
euphuist. The texture of his thought was steeped in 
euphuism; he became incapable of undecorated, direct 
expression. “As for me,” he says in an illuminating 
passage in one of these letters, “‘ my opinions, unless I 
dress them expressly to amuse myself by making modern 
readers gape, are blunt hammerstrokes.”” Thus Meredith’s 
letters are apt to disappoint in two ways; to be both 
obvious in sentiment and artificial in expression. Enthu- 
siasm, not intimacy, stimulated his faculties; he was 
not a born letter writer. He could be elaborately courteous, 
but not neat, and his fine epistolary manners were as self- 
conscious as those of a modern actor playing a Congreve 
ee He was swift but never light, and he appeared to 
e showing off even when he was spontaneous; for the- 
more hastily he wrote the more preciosity, in him a 
a second nature, pushed him to condense his thoughts in 
tight balls and engendered far-fetched metaphors. 

* * * 


He writes to Mrs. Meynell on her arriving from an 
American visit: 
My DEAREST PortiA,—The day before your letter came I read 
of the glad return, and saw the children crowd and leap about 
you, the husband beam like a ripe grape on the burst between 
thumb and fore-finger ; you feeling at rest, astonished, repentant, 
and with a side-eye on your gathered riches. I shall rejoice when 
it is my turn to see you. I would propose to come, but age is 
telling horribly on my legs, and I go nowhere. I need an arm 
when I walk, and enliven conversation with a frequent Eh! You 
will be charitable I know. Meanwhile I am part of you and the 
family in the happiness of your being together again.—Ever most 
warmly, GeorGE MEREDITH. 
What a pole-axe letter (as Meredith might say) to receive 
on the occiput at breakfast! Even the phrase, “I am 
oy of you,” suggests, in the context, no real intimacy. 

et there is no doubt these letters gave the keenest pleasure. 
They often irresistibly reminded us, despite the protests of a 
sense of justice, of the interchange of compliments and 
considerate sentiments between Sir Willoughby and Laetitia 
Dale. We remember that she who received them was a 
distinguished précieuse. 


* * * 


This friendship began in a literary admiration on his 
side for Mrs. Meynell’s short essays, which were appearing 
in the Pall Mall over the signature “ Autolycus”’ and were 
afterwards collected in two small volumes, The Rhythm 
of Life and The Colour of Life. Meredith, later on, wrote a 
fervent laudatory article upon them which is reprinted 
at the end of the book. These essays are written in a style 
the meek affectation of which has seldom been equalled. 
“* Taller than the grass, lower than the trees, there is another 
growth that feels the implicit spring” (the “ growths ” 
in question are rushes)—so one essay opens; and Meredith 
actually beckons us to admire this sentence! Mrs. Meynell 
has left us some beautiful and some distinguished poems, 
but her prose, when very careful, is Saeataealile Meredith’s 
own prose was a mixture of temperamental robustness, 


intellectual ardour, splendid imaginativeness and affecta- 
tion. But when affected it was also robust: 

Four doors off (a fruit and flower shop), a chemist’s motley in 
bellied glasses crashed on the sight. Passengers along the pave. 
ment had presented to them such a contrast as might be bmn 
if we could imagine the Lethean ferry-boatload brought sharp 
against Pomona’s lapful. 

This is preciosity with a vengeance. But the vigour 
with which far-fetched allusions are forced into service in a 
single sentence betokens such a towering of intellectual] 
high spirits as may exhilarate such readers whom it does 
not annoy. 

* * * 

In the best passages in these letters it is the robustious 
Meredith who peeps out. Though the affectation of Mrs, 
Meynell’s prose called to him, he could by no means share 
all her literary preferences. He begins his second letter: 

Accept our little tribute of flowers, and do not let it electrify 
you to reply. I have read the Patmore extracts. I think there js 
nothing you would like. that I should not esteem. 

But he goes on: 

As to the “ Angel,” the beauty must be felt, but I have been 
impressed in old days by the Dean, and the measure of the verse, 
correct as it is, with the occasional happy jerk, recalls his elastic 

rtliness, as one of the superior police of the English middle-class, 
or whom attendant seraphs in a visible far distance hold the ladder, 
not undeserved, when a cheerful digestion shall have ceased. I am 
afflicted, too, with the bleached transcendency of the presiding 

Honoria. 

He has been reading her own poems, too, and ever so 
gently, for they have met and he has been charmed, he 
indicates a strain in her poetry he cannot like. He pretends 
to have consulted Mother Nature, the oracle, who replies: 

She (Mrs. Meynell) has the gift of splitting a hair into a million 
threads, and seeing the various hues in shades, and she can still 
be tempted to play upon her faculty, and on a wet afternoon she 
may consent to a musical diversion in pessimistic Pathos. It is not 
the soul of her soul. 

In the first of these extracts we glimpse the Meredith 
who, in many a packed page, elaborated gloriously 
direct, comic intuitions; in the second, we have our 
familiar guide and philosopher (here much _ tempered 
by the friend), lecturing lightly upon one of his 
favourite texts: the folly of over-refining and of queasy, 
ingenious melancholy. And once at least again we observe 
he was tempted to see his beautiful, sympathetic, précieuse, 
not as a Portia, but as “a new Celimene,” a figure in 
High Comedy. But humanly enough, he finishes on 
that occasion with, “ your devoted friend salutes you at 
your knees.” He confesses, indeed, that it was Coventry 
Patmore’s article in the Saturday Review, suggesting that 
Mrs. Meynell should be appointed Laureate in succession 
to Tennyson, which had stirred “the demon imp” in him. 
“‘Irreverent—but whose the fault?” 

* * * 


But how often, we wonder, in the course of this corre- 
spondence, where we catch him so often se dandinant under 
the consciousness of acknowledged elegance, did he see 
himself in the light of the Comic Spirit ? He, who had so 
keen an eye for the comedy of advances made 


* With step of deer, with voice of flute, 
Haply with visage of the lily flower.” 


On one occasion, surely; when gracefully transferring the 
proceeds of his article upon her essays to her children, he 
unconsciously signed the cheque, ‘George Meynell. 
After a moment’s dismay on fingering the returned slip, 
at an inadvertence “ too smashingly ludicrous,” we can 
imagine him (no need here for officious pointer of the 
Psycho-analyst) suddenly blown up as with gunpowder by 
laughter, and also imagine how the echoes of that explosion 
would have reverberated, had one of his cronies, Admiral 
Maxse or “ Friar Tuck,” been present. 

* * * 

The impartial and the old-fashioned are unduly anxious 
over the reputation of the great Victorians. There 1s 4 
creative energy and sweep in the exercise of their faculties 
which shame their self-critical successors. Each generation 
in turn inevitably goes through the experience of anim 
in winter, when, following the trampled track to an old pool, 
they find it frozen. But the season changes, and the 


spring again quenches thirst. 
oe “e be AFFABLE HAwE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Riddle and Other Stories. By Watrer pE La Mare. 
Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


Encounters. By EvizABETH Bowen. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s, 


The difficult ascent of Parnassus is at present being attempted 
by @ remarkable variety of routes, and the different moun- 
taineers are most of them enthusiastic in their scorn for those 
in which their rivals are engaged. Up a flank of the mountain 
which has in the past proved possible plod the Georgians, 
singly and in pairs, but united in their confidence that theirs 
is the right side from which to attack the peak. They believe 
in the elaboration of the climbing technique employed by the 

t Alpinists of the past. From the opposite side a little 
band, headed by the three Sitwells securely roped together, 
makes dashing attempts to scale the slippery slopes. These 
maintain that the old route is no longer practicable, and that 
new circumstances demand new methods ; so they use oxygen- 
masks and other highly ingenious contrivances of their own 
invention. Up the side of a particularly difficult and dangerous 
precipice swarm the Vers-libristes, H. D. at their head. On 
different cols again clamber Mr. Rickword, Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Herbert Read; and by way of yet another glacier Mr. Eliot 
is thought by many experts to be making the contemporary 
altitude record. Some swear by some of these, some by others; 
but it is as difficult to have faith in the methods and ultimate 
success Of all of them as it is to believe in every one of the 
mutually contradictory Thirty-Nine Articles. Mr. W. H. 
Davies is probably the only one of these bold spirits, who all his 
rivals would agree had reached the plateau near the summit 
at which they are aiming. And next to him, I fancy, Mr. de la 
Mare commands the most general respect and admiration. 
He brings to his expedition an unrivalled technique, and though 
one or two of the illustrious dead have made the ascent by a 
similar route, he has succeeded in surveying certain outlying 
spurs on which the foot of man has never previously trod. 

Most of these verse-writers have also written in prose, but 
Mr. de la Mare seems alone in using his prose for almost the 
same purposes as his verse. One cannot distinguish the author 
of The Return, The Three Mulla Mulgars, and the Memoirs of 
a Midget from the author of The Listeners, Peacock Pie and 
Motley. The Memoirs of a Midget were, one felt, rather too 
long, and yet it would have needed a rare ruthlessness to shorten 
them, and whatever was cut would necessarily have been of a 
quality to make itself regretted. For Mr. de la Mare is an artist 
; with a conscience. But his genius does not spread itself in 
too great a multitude of directions, and his new book is also 
a little monotonous in its cumulative effect; or would be, 
if it did not consist of fifteen separate stories which can be 
enjoyed at a succession of properly spaced intervals. This 
possibility of tedium comes less from the constancy of the 
author’s mind than from the method by which he expresses it. 
His elaborately worked verse at its happiest makes easy reading. 
In a cuisine travaillée there is no smell of the lamp! But his 
prose occasionally is apt to sag. It is not continuously either 
spontaneous or self-contained, and it sometimes seems that the 
author does not quite know what he wants to say. A sudden 
| vagueness in verse may reverberate beautifully down the 
arches of the reader’s mind: a similar imprecision in prose is 
likely to find the corridors closed to it, and so to produce only 








' the silence of discomfiture. 


Mr. de la Mare is always pursuing the shadow of a spook, 
but not with the aim of either laying it or putting salt upon 
its tail. The whole point of it for him is that it is round the 
corner, and the result is that his stories, like Hoffmann’s 
fantastic tales, usually end in something of an anticlimax. 
And this is no doubt very intentional: ‘ That,” he suggests, 

is the way things are.”’ In one of his stories a man describes 

w once he walked into a queer, dreamlike wilderness of a garden 
where dwarfish creatures lived : 

Great boulders shouldered up, tessellated, embossed, powdered 
with a thousand various mosses and lichens, between a flowery 
gteenery of weeds. Wind-stunted, clear-emerald, lichen-tufted 
trees smocthed and crisped the inflowing airs of the ocean with 
their leaves and spines, sibilating a thin scarce-audible music. 

nty, rank, and uncultivated fruits hung close their vivid- 
coloured cheeks to the gnarled branches. It was the harbourage 
of birds, the small embowering parlour of their house of life, under 
an evening sky, pure and lustrous as a water-drop. It cried 


> Hospital ” to the wanderers of the universe. . . . In their garden, 
ar was become the strange—‘the strange” that lurks 


rh inmost heart, unburdens its riches in trance, flings its light 


bowl 


gilding upon love, gives heavenly savour to the intemperate 
of passion, and is the secret of our incommunicable pity. 





This is the garden that Mr. de la Mare himself cultivates: it 
is one in which many will find an enchanted solace and refresh- 
ment. 


The morbidity with which Mr. de la Mare has been reproached 
I believe to be one of his richest gifts to us. White magic 
is a poor business. So indeed is the black magic in which Mr. 
Machen and his American imitators traffic. Mr. de la Mare 
makes his sorceries without the help of toads or crocodiles 
and suchlike stuffy relics of taxidermy. But they are none 
the less sinister for that, for he has discovered the bane in other 
things. His verse is liker to that of Christina Rossetti than 
to any other: and for the preparation of his prose-philtres 
he plucks simples transplanted from the Pre-Raphaelite enclo- 
sure. The paintings of the Rossetti group seem now as unlike 
those of the Italian primitive as they possibly could be. They 
are Victorian to an intense, to an often quite delightful degree. 
The figures in most of Mr. de la Mare’s stories seem to have 
walked out of pictures by the Pre-Raphaelites of their contem- 
poraries. And very frightening they are. His old-fashioned 
children, his Mrs. Pridgett, Miss Coppin, Mrs. Thripps, Miss 
Duveen, his Mr. Eaves and Mr. Sully, his firm of Lispet, Lispett 
and Vaine, all his gentlemen and ladies—they still used those 
terms then—are survivors from the Middle Victorian world. 
They eat saffron-buns and currant-bread, jellies in glasses; 
they parade white stockings and buckled shoes, black silk 
gowns, sprigged muslins and mulberry petticoats; they dangle 
miniatures and lockets; their boxes, when they travel, are 
corded, and if they make music, it is some sacred aria by Gounod. 
Waddling or birdlike, crooked, grimacing or furtive, they 
observe Valentine’s day, love unluckily, and end crazy or 
untimely die. And it is of such ingredients that Mr. de la 
Mare compounds beauty. The brain is delicate, the imagination 
sensitive, the eye miraculously fine, and the craft astonishing. 
The wizardry works, and must be recognised, saluted, and 
enjoyed accordingly. At the same time I pray against all 
attempts to imitate it, and also—but this is my own affair— 
I turn with renewed anticipation of delight to the well-ordered, 
polite, comfortable eighteenth-century gardens, which have 
been weeded of all buttercups, mushrooms and nightshades, and 
in which the only magic is such as Casanova practised upon 
poor deluded Madame d’Urfé. 

The name of Miss (or Mrs.) Elizabeth Bowen is, I think, new 
to the public, and her book of short stories, Encounters, seems 
to have found its way into the world very quietly and with 
little aid from the midwifery of advertisement. But the pub- 
lishers have paid it a great compliment. They have deliberately 
given to it the same format as they gave—twelve years ago now ! 
—to The Celestial Omnibus, and on the whole they are justified 
in doing so. I can recommend Encounters to everyone who 
has appreciated those most excellent and re-readable stories 
of Mr. Forster’s. Miss Bowen does not narrate any super- 
natural happenings, but she has something of Mr. Forster's 
genius for portraying the most abominable sorts of human 
being. Portraying them? I should say plumping them down 
in front of us,'‘making the room in which we are reading smell 
of their horrid presences, so that, the story once read, we want 
to bolt the door against them, and dare hardly reopen it or 
answer the telephone lest we hear their booming or chattering 
voices. What is more terrifying than the maker of bromides, 
and who has not among his relations or acquaintances a Mr. 
Tytler or a Harcourt Worters? And Miss Bowen’s creatures 
are fully as bad as these, and far worse than the most warped 
and monstrous inhabitants of the de la Mare world. In some 
of her stories she takes a cruel Flaubertian delight in just the 
stupidity and ugliness and beastliness of man. In others she 
exposes suddenly within the object of her hatred and derision 
that something tragic or at least irreparable which gives to 
everyone an occasional dignity. An ironist, her most frequent 
theme is the disillusion that comes from other people not playing 
up to one in the way one hoped. Miss Bowen never overworks 
‘subtlety’ in the way Miss Colburn Mayne does ; she is never 
obscure, and she is never whimsical. She spoils one story, 
The Return, by betraying the point of it at the beginning, and 
now and again she makes her effects too broad. But she 
always gets across, and that, in a writer of short stories, as in 
a music-hall artist, is the capital virtue. The most lamentable 
death of Miss Katharine Mansfield has made a gloomy gap 
in the little array of English short-story writers. Mr. de la 
Mare with The Riddle comes definitely to reinforce them, and 
editors and publishers will certainly be eager to conscribe Miss 
Bowen. She is quite a likely recruit. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
ONCE MORE 


The Indictment of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by General R. H. Manon. Cambridge University 


Press. 5s. 


Queen Mary and the Babington Plot. By Father HuNGERFoRD 
PoL.eEN, S.J. Scottish Historical Society, Edinburgh. 16s. 


The world will never tire of writing, nor, presumably, of reading 
about Mary Queen of Scots. Nor is it surprising that this should 
be so. She was herself a fascinating woman ; her tragic destiny was 
mingled with the clash of empires and the birth of new religions, 
while the singular circumstances attending the death of Darnley 
have associated her with one of those “ historical mysteries ”’ 
which have for certain minds an interest quite beyond their 
intrinsic importance. 

Mary’s career was wrecked by her supposed implication in 
two assassinations, one achieved and one only attempted; that 
of her husband, Darnley, and that of her great rival, Elizabeth, 
which was planned by the organisers of the Babington Plot ; 
each of the two books mentioned above deals with one of these 
murders. 

General Mahon contents himself with providing us with an 
unpublished document from Cambridge, which has not yet 
received from historians the attention it deserves. The General 
remarks in his introduction that he does not base on it any 
deduction as to the culpability of Mary in the matter of Darnley’s 
death. But this document, apparently a draft ultimately 
discarded of Buchanan's ultimate Detection, prepared for the 
trial of Mary for the murder, takes us a step further in showing 
us the confusion in the minds of Mary’s enemies as to what 
evidence they could with safety to themselves bring against 
the queen; for many of the prosecutors had also been deep in 
the murder. The question of her guilt finally turns, as is 
well known, on the genuineness of the Casket Letters and 
Sonnets. Ronsard thought none of the Sonnets genuine, while 
forgeries have certainly been inserted in the letters. The point 
is—how important were these interpolations, and it is impossible 
to provide an answer. Nor, perhaps, would the answer be so’ 
very important, even if provided. Mary could probably not 
have saved Darnley’s life, had she wished todo so. The ‘ Band” 
against him was too strong. But, as Andrew Lang has judiciously 
argued, it is difficult to believe that she could have remained 
unaware that something was brewing against him. She 
had no reason to try to save him, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that she let the murderers go their way without expres- 
sing approval or the reverse. We shall see her again behaving 
in much the same manner over the Babington Plot. But even 
if Mary be considered the guilty party, we need not sentimentalise 
about the Lennox faction. They were just as unscrupulous as 
the Queen, and far more barbarous. Still, Mary came into 
England, after Langsyde, a suppliant at the feet of Elizabeth, 
loaded with a bundle of suspicion, which she was never able to 
throw off, though we may smile at the affected horror of her 
English enemies. 

So far for the murder of Darnley. 

Father Pollen’s is an historical work of considerable importance . 
and deals with far more than the “ mystery ” of Mary Stuart, 
His main object is to establish two propositions: (1) That the 
Babington plot could never have existed, but for the encourage- 
ment of the English government, and that consequently Eliza- 
beth’s life was never in danger. (2) That the conspiracy was 
the work of a few hotheads and a large number of agents provoca- 
teurs ; that it could never have gained the approval of Cardinal 
Allen and the main body of English Catholics. 

It must be admitted at once that Father Pollen proves his 
two points, and that the story is far from a pretty one. There 
were two separate features of the Babington plot : (1) A foreign 
invasion, combined with an English rising, to set Mary at liberty ; 
(2) Another combination of six persons to assassinate Elizabeth. 
These two branches of the conspiracy were kept as separate as 
possible. As a matter of fact, there was never the slightest 
chance of either part of the programme being fulfilled. Babington, 
Ballard, Savage and the genuine conspirators were a set of 
credulous fools, who believed everything they were told, and 
were led into ruin by Walsingham and his spies. As soon as 
the matter had gone far enough for Mary to be thoroughly 
implicated, he descended on his puppets and all was over. He 
even went so far as to organise the secret correspondence between 
Babington and Mary, and gently prodded the conspirators when 
enthusiasm showed signs of waning. Without his continual 





help, the conspiracy could not have advanced two steps. But 
Father Pollen, in his natural disgust at the filthy story he unfolds, 
does not quite sufficiently take into consideration the dangerous 
position of England, or, at any rate, of the English Governmeat, 
It is admitted that,since the landing of Campion and Persons 
in 1581, the power of the Catholics had much increased, and 
that of the Government correspondingly diminished. The 
murder of Orange in 1584 boded ill for other royal schismatics, 
War between Spain and England was an accomplished fact, and 
the Armada was being furbished up with the maximum of 
publicity. The presence in England of Mary and a herd, 
unknown in size, of fanatical admirers must have been a source 
of weakness, however contemptible the Babington plot might 
be in itself; and it is not surprising that Walsingham would 
sink pretty low, even if he were not low enough already, to make 
that danger less. After all, the English Government did things, 
nearly as bad, with far less excuse, during the World War. 


But how far was Mary directly implicated in the most desperate 
feature of the plot—the assassination of Elizabeth? She 
certainly, and very naturally, accepted with enthusiasm the 
offers to liberate her, granted foreign aid and reasonable arrange- 
ments at home were forthcoming. But in her long and fatal 
letter to Babington she glides lightly over the assassination, and 
expresses directly neither praise nor blame. Is not this the 
same attitude as that she probably adopted over the Darnley 
murder? She was perhaps one of those : 

Who shall not kill but need not strive, 
Officiously, to keep alive. 


And after all, who can blame her? Her own family, her relations- 
in-law, The Guises, her English and Scotch enemies, were none of 
them exactly conscientious objectors. Still, surely Father 
Pollen goes too far when he says that an inability to choose 
men wisely was the only weakness in her noble character, 
Without judging her harshly, and allowing for every doubt 
the opinion of another Catholic historian, Lord Acton, is probably 
nearer the mark when he writes on the subject of the Casket 
Letters: ‘‘ The issue does not seriously affect the judgment of 
history on the character of the Queen. She frequently expressed 
her delight in murder, and her gratitude to those who executed 
or attempted it, and stands on the same level of morality with 
the queen, her mother-in-law or with the queen her rival.” Why 
cannot more historians be as judicious and unpartisan as Lord 
Acton ? 

Elizabeth has—quite naturally—been given short shrift by 
the general public for her treatment of Mary. Beginning as 
her friend and supporter, she persecuted her with increasing 
severity, till she finally consented to a judicial murder. Yet 
she wavered till the end, and Walsingham probably only got 
his way by playing on that tendency to get thoroughly frightened, 
which was such a potent element in her inextricable character. 
Sentiment aside, the murder of Mary is far less indefensible than 
that of the hundreds of quiet Catholics who were slaughtered 
with hideous tortures by Walsingham and his agents. In one 
of her last letters Mary writes as follows to the Pope: “ I have 
willingly offered my life in their heretical assembly to maintain 
my religion, Catholic, Apostolic and Roman, and bring back the 
devout of this island, protesting in this case that I would willingly 
demit all title and dignity of queen and do all service and duty 
to theirs if she would cease to persecute the Catholics, and I 
protest that this is the object at which I have aimed since I 
have been in this country.” If these words be sincere, she 
was certainly unfortunate in the results of her efforts, which 
only added to the miseries of her co-religionists. Father 
Pollen puts but one side of the question when he writes: 
‘In the first place we must admit that the death of Mary 
ended in success for that revolutionary protestantism which 
perfidiously achieved it. The failure of the Armada in the 
year following, with the assassination of the Guises, and the 
advent of the Huguenot Henri IV. to the throne of France 
were all disappointments and disasters to the cause of the ancient 
religion.” Certainly they were terrible checks to the amazing 
onrush of the Counter-Reformation. But, in England at any 
rate, the death of Mary and the failure of Philip removed the 
element of public danger which had fanned the flames of 
religious hatred until public opinion ended in welcoming the 
brutal laws, known as 27 Elizabeth and the Ku-Klux-Klan of 
the Protestant Association. From 1588 onwards a slightly better 
prospect opened for quiet loyal Catholic subjects. 


Victrix causa deis placuit sed victa Catoni, 


must ever be the only solid consolation in this world for enthusi- 
astic leaders of a failing cause. F. B. 
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Orford Books 


The Oxford English Dictionary. 
Edited by SIR JAMES A. H. MURRAY, HENRY BRADLEY, 
W. A. CRAIGIE, and C. T. ONIONS. 
Twe New Sections. 


WASH-WAVY. By HENRY BRADLEY. ‘Ss. net. 
WH-WHISKING. By C. T. ONIONS. 5s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Use of Song. 


With the Text of the Principz! Songs. 
NOBLE. Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Studies in the Development of the Fool in 


the Elizabethan Drama. 
A Thesis approved for the Degree of Master of Arts in the 
University of London. By OLIVE MARY BUSBY. Royal 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Scene. 
By E. GORDON CRAIG. Reproductions in Collotype of 19 
original etchings, and two additional plates in text. With an 
Introduction and Prefatory Poem by JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Two editions: (1) 100, signed and specially bound, £2 2s. net. 
(2) Cloth, 25s. net. [Shortly. 


R.U.R. (Rossum's Universal Robots.) 
A play in Three Acts and an Betepes by KAREL CAPEK. 
Translated from the Czech by PAUL SELVER, and adapted 
for the English Stage by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The printed version of the play which has just been produced at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre in London, and has caused considerable 
sensation. For acting purposes it was found necessary to make a 
few alterations. 


ii) . . se 
And So Ad Infinitum. 

(The Life of the Insects.) 
An Entomological Review, in Three Acts, a Prologue and an 
Epilogue, rd the Brothers CAPEK. The authorized translation 
from the Czech by PAUL SELVER. Freely adapted for the 
English Stage by NIGEL PLAYFAIR and CLIFFORD BAX 
8vo. 2s. net. Now being played at the Regent Theatre. 


Plays. 

By LEO TOLSTOY. Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER 
AUDE. Complete edition, including the Posthumous Plays. 
Pott 8vo. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. Paste grain, 3s. 6d. 
net. [World’s Classics. 
It is pointed out that Tolstoy’s recognition as a great dramatist 
has been almost confined to the Continent. The plays are The First 
Distiller, a comedy, a dramatized version of The Imp and The Crust; 
The Power of Darkness; The Fruits of Enlightenment; The Live 
Corpse (produced in London as Reparation in 1919-20); The Cause 
of it all; The Light Shines in Darkness—the last considered by Mr. 

Shaw as Tolstoy’s masterpiece. 


War and Peace. 
A_ Novel by LEO TOLSTOY. Translated by LOUISE and 
AYLMER MAUDE. In three volumes, Volumes I. and II. 
Pott Sve. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net each. Paste grain, 3s, 6d. 
net each. 


A Russian Gentleman. 
By SERGHEI AKSAKOFF. Translated from the Russian by 
J. D. DUFF. Pott 8vo. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. Paste 
grain, 3s. 6d. net. [World’s Classics. 
A Russian Gentleman (called by its author Family History) “was 
first published, serially, in 1846. Aksakoff is a classic in his own 
country, on account of his style, his powers of observation and 
memory, and his attractive personality. The translation was first 
published in 1915, and has long been out of print. 


By RICHMOND 


Feap. 8vo. 


_a 


, - 
Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography. 

With an Introduction by MICHAEL SADLEIR. Pott 8vo. 

Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. Paste grain, 3s. 6d. net. 

: ; y [Worild’s Classics. 
First published in 1883 and never before reprinted in this country. 
rederic Harrison called it “that frank and amusing book—one of 

the most brisk and manly autobiographies in our language.” 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ishpahan. 


y JAMES MORIER. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
C. W. STEWART. Pott 8vo. 
Paste grain, 3s. 6d. net. 


Law and the Humanities. 
A Lecture delivered by J. E. G. De MONTMORENCY, at 
University College, Gower Street, November 24, 1922. Demy 
8vo. Is. 6d. net. 
A plea for the introduction of a course of law studies into educa- 


tion both Pe 
University. in the schools and the Faculty of Arts of London 


Thin paper, cloth, 2s. net. 
[World’s Classics. 


Melbourne 

















Meteorologica. 
By E. W. WEBSTER. .8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (The Works of 
Aristotle, translated into Taatich. The earlier volumes under 
the othership of J. A, SMITH and W. D. ROSS, the later 
under the editorship of Mr. ROSS, and the general advice of 
Mr. SMITH.) 


Prosodia Latina, an Introduction to Classical Latin 


Verse. 
By J. P. POSTGATE. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 

“The object of this handbook is to provide learners, and teachers 
who are somewhat less than experts, with a clear and rational 
goceunt of Latin Prosody and Versification within the Classical 

eriod.” 


Virgil's Biographia Litteraria. 
By NORMAN WENTWORTH DE 


12s. 6d. net. Both 
A study of all the individual poems of the minor Virgilian corpus, 
the author hoping to settle the problem of authenticity. e con- 
cludes that all the poems of the group, save the anachronistic 
Elegiae in Maecenatem, stand or fall together. The volume includes 


a lecture on Virgil, the Romanticist. 


Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book the author attempts to review the actual chronctegicn! 
growth of those doctrines round which have been built the Buddhist 
system. 


Workshop Organization. 
By G. D. H. COLE. Carnegie Endowment. Economic and 
Social History of the World War. British Series. Under the 
general editorship of James T. Shatwell. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Attempts to give an adequate general account of the workshop 
movement—its aims, methods, organization, and its relation to the 
Labour movement as a whole and to the war-time problems with 
which it attempted to deal. 


Trade Unionism and Munitions. 
By G. D. H. COLE. Carnegie Endowment. Economic and 
Social History of the World War. British Series. Under the 
eneral editorship of James T. Shatwell. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“This account of Labour in the Munitions Industries during the 
war period is drawn from a very diverse set of sources. In most 
of the events described the writer, in his capacity as adviser to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, was directly concerned.” 


Towns and Town Planning: Ancient and 


Modern. 


By T. H. HUGHES and E. A. G. LAMBORN. Crown 4to. 

With 90 Illustrations. 15s. net. j E 

Contents: A Brief Historical Sketch; Town and Village in 
Britain; The Modern Movement; The Future. 


Site Planning in Practice. An Investigation of 
the Principles of Housing Estate Development. 
By F. LONGSTRETH THOMPSON. With a Foreword by 
Raymond Unwin. 8vo. With 136 Illustrations and Plans. 
16s, net. 


The Law and Practice with regard to Housing 


in England and Wales. 
By Sir KINGSLEY WOOD, with a Preface by the Right Hon. 
CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 8vo. 42s. net. 


City Government of Winchester. 
From the Records of the XIV. and XV. Centuries. By J. S. 
FURLEY. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. net. 

The object of this work is to endeavour to show, by example of 
the documents preserved in the city, what were the conditions of 
city life and the system of city government in Winchester during 
Richard I1.’s reign and the years shortly before and after it. 


Great Britain and Prussia in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Being the Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford 
Lent Term, 1922. By SIR RICHARD LODGE. Royal 8vo. 
14s. net. 

Since the outbreak of the war in 1914 there has been a marked 
increase of interest in history, and especially in the history of 
foreign policy. The Ford Lectures for 1922 attempt to deal with 
a chapter of that history by tracing the relations of Britain with 
Prussia during the eighteenth century. 


History of British India under the Company 


and the Crown. 
By P. E. ROBERTS. Being an edition in one volume of Vol. 
VII. (Parts I. and II.) of the Historical Geography of the 
oe ee edited by Sir CHARLES LUCAS. Crown §8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD. Fourth edition, revised by GEORGE 
MACDONALD. 8vo. With 28 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


WITT. Demy §&8vo. 
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THE PRETTIEST STORY IN THE 
WORLD? 


Daphnis and Chloe. By Loneus. Translated out of the Greek 
by Grorce THorNLEY. Anno 1657. With an Intro- 
duction by GreorGE Sarntspury. Chapman and Dodd. 
3s. 6d. 

Daphnis and Chloe, one of the most purely delightful stories 
in the world, presents more than one problem to the student of 
literature. There is first of all the question of its authorship 
which, besides being apparently unanswerable, is only of minor 
importance. No one knows who Longus was, nor indeed whether 
such a Greek with a Latin name ever existed; no one even 
knows with any certainty in what century the author of Daphnis 
and Chloe lived. 

What is more interesting is this author’s unlikeness to other 
romancers of his time. Daphnis and Chloe is not an adventure 
story. It is true that it contains attacks by pirates, and magical 
interferences to save the hero and heroine by Pan and the 
nymphs. But neither the magic nor the sufferings of Daphnis 
and Chloe are of anything but conventional importance. Again 
there is a sense of form which is lacking in other novels of the 
time. It is one short novel, not a succession of exciting or 
miraculous events. It is in fact the first unadulterated love 
story—the first story where love itself is of more importance 
than the misfortunes and trials of the lovers. And that is why 
one reads it to-day with a contemporary rather than an anti- 
quarian interest. Theagenes and Chariclea is almost as dead 
as L’Astrée, but Daphnis and Chloe lives as Manon Lescaut 
will always live, partly for the reason that we continue to be 
interested in love affairs. 

But this, of course, is not the whole reason for our interest. 
And here we come to the really puzzling question of “ prettiness ” 
in art. Exactly how much, and what kind of, sugar can the 
human palate taste with pleasure? Why are some things to 
which we apply the word “ pretty ” so offensive and others so 
entirely delightful 2 Why does one tire of Greuze and delight 
in Eisen, or indeed in the charming engravings that Audran 
made after the Regent’s designs to illustrate this story? Why 


are sO many eighteenth-century French love songs so joyfully: 


pretty while those of Madame Chaminade are so woefully so ? 
Why is A Girl of the Limberlost (which we have never read) a 
complete offence, and Manon a book to be read every year? 

In the opening of his novel, Longus himself seems to have 
found out two partial answers to the question: 

For this, he says, will cure him that is sick ; and rouze him that 
is in dumps; one that has loved, it will remember of it ; one that 
has not, it will instruct. For there was never any yet that wholly 
could escape Love, and never shall there be any: never, so long 
as beauty shall be ; never, so long as eyes can see. But help me 
God to write with wisdom and proportion, the Passions, and wonder- 
full fortunes of others; and while I write of their Loves, keep me 
in my own right wits. 

First, the prettiness must correspond, if not to reality, at 
least to a universal desire, and then it is necessary that the 
writer should be kept in his own right wits. Design and pro- 
portion here become of essential importance. Exuberance 
may be a quality of greatness; only the most skilful use of 
the pruning knife can make prettiness delightful. And this 
sense of proportion must run all through the work. Happenings 
may be strange and even impossible, but the psychclogy must 
be simple and truthful. It matters not in the least that Daphnis 
and Chloe are saved by miracles, it would spoil the story com- 
pletely if Daphnis on Chloe’s disappearance were to act or 
speak like the traditional hero. 

But indeed the psychology of this story, simple as it is, is 
astonishingly truthful. There is not only that anti-romantic 
lesson that Lycaenium gives the young scholar in love—and 
what modern author of a pretty love story would have dared 
that, one wonders? There are a thousand other examples. 
Take, for instance, that scene in winter time. The lovers 
have been separated, not by romantic pirates this time, but 
merely by a heavy fall of snow. Daphnis is shut up at his 
farm and Chloe at hers. Daphnis can think of no excuse that 
would appear reasonable to go and visit her. At last he 
remembers that near Chloe’s farm there is a sort of arbour 
made by two myrtle trees that are interlaced with ivy, and 
that many birds will be taking shelter there. He goes forth 


therefore with gins and snares and spends the whole day 
catching birds. 
to seeing Chloe. 
out of Chloe’s cottage and ask him in, but no one comes. 
casts about for some excuse to enter: 


But when that is done he is no nearer 
He had hoped that someone would come 
He 





I came to fetch fire, and was there none within ten fy 
nearer to Lamo’s? I came to borrow bread, but thy scrip ig 
stufft with cakes. I wanted wine, thy vintage was but t’other 
day. A wolf pursued me; where are the tracings of the wolf? 
I came hither to catch birds; And when thou hast catcht them, 
why gettest thou not thy self home? I have a mind to see Chloe; 
but how can any body confesse such a thing as that to the Father 
and Mother of a Maid ? 

Nothing will do and he determines to go home again without 
seeing Chloe. The whole scene with the lover's ingenuity in 
finding some way to see his beloved, and then his sudden 
timorousness and despair, when all does not pan out as he 
had wished, is almost worthy of Proust. 

Small wonder, one soon sees, that this pretty book has lived 
its way down the centuries. There are two English translations 
by the seventeenth century, that of Angel Day into which he 
interpolated a masque, and this of George Thornley. In 
France it was, perhaps naturally, still more popular in Amyot’s 
perfect translation. But this translation is at times very 
beautiful. What could be more vivid or delightful than: 
‘* The Lambs came skipping and inclined themselves obliquely 
under the damms to riggle and nussle at their dugs.” And 
there are many such touches of close observation beautifully 
phrased, while the changing seasons of the year are a perfect 
accompaniment to the emotions of the two young lovers: 

For now the cooler spring was ended, and the summer was 
ended, and the autumn was come on, and all things were got to 
their highest flourishing akme and vigour; the trees with their 
fruits, the fields with standing corn, Sweet then, was the singing 
of the Grasshoppers ; sweet was the odour of the fruits ; and not 
unpleasant, the very bleating of the sheep. A man would have 
thought that the very rivers by their gentle gliding away did 
Sing; and that the softer gales of wind did play and whistle on 
the pines ; that the Cattel, as languishing with love, lay down and 
slumbered on the ground ; and that the sun, as a lover of beauty 
unvailed, did strive to undresse and turn the ruralls all naked. 


The simplicity of such descriptions is ravishing. But it is the 
simplicity of an old culture. It is entirely self-conscious and it 
entirely succeeds. It is prettiness brought to a pitch of excel- 
lence that only the eighteenth century in France has rivalled. 
It is an art that recognises the severest limitations and knows 
how to disguise them. Never for a moment is one under the 
impression that one is hearing of the love story of two children 
who trod this earth, yet not for one moment either is the palate 
cloyed with sweetness or the head offended with a note out of 
tune with the lovely simplicity of the dream. There is only 
one perfect way of reading the story, for any but those who 
read the original Greek, and that is in the Regent’s little edition 
of Amyot’s translation. But George Thornley was a worthy 
gentleman who lived at an age of most suitable prose, and this 
edition is pleasantly printed at a price that others than con- 
noisseurs can afford. R. F. W. 


LAFCADIO HEARN 


Pre-Raphaelite and Other Poets, From the Lectures of Lafcadio 
Hearn. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Lafcadio Hearn’s is a puzzling personality. His interests are 
so wide, his sympathies so generous, and yet his judgment Is s0 
erratic. When we remember the fine sensibility of his mind, 
and his extraordinary power of appreciating a poem in its 
setting, that is, the spirit of the times in which the author 
wrote, we are the more confounded when we read that: “ Swin- 
burne is altogether an incomparably stronger character than 
Shelley. He is also a far greater poet than Shelley—greater 
than Tennyson, greater than Rossetti, greater than Browning, 
greater than any other Englishman, not excepting Milton, in the 
mastery of verse.” While making allowance for the fact that 
at the time when this was written Swinburne’s music was at the 
height of its fame, we cannot help feeling bewildered by such 
statements. The melody of Swinburne was so frequently 
forced and obvious ; was never varied enough in its vowel sounds 
to give the effect of harmony, and seldom bore any relation to 
the subject matter round which it was composed. Swinburne 
had a wonderful instrument, with a great variety of stops. 
Did mention of the sea occur in his poem—then out came the 
sea-stop, and the glorious sound throbbed and swung ; the 
waves rolled in, and the shingle hissed back in the repulse of the 
billow. In the meantime the conception of the poet, the originé 
impulse of his poem, stood still, or was lost. And yet Lafcadio 
Hearn said that he had more character than Shelley. From & 
man of character we expect a certain power of persistency. We 
do not generally find it in Swinburne. He is beguiled by his 
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WM. HEINEMANN’S 


List of June Books 


(LIMITED EDITIONS.) 


The APOSTLE. Anew play by George Moore. 


An Edition strictly limited to 1,000 copies, numbered and 
signed, £1 1s. net. Leading up to, and setting forth, the 
departure of St. Paul for Rome. Medium 8vo, £1 Is. net. 





POLLY. By John Gay. With 8 colour plates and 


black and white by Wiliam Nicholson, and containing the 
text of 1729 and the old Airs in facsimile. Ryl. 8vo. 15s, net. 
@ Limited Edition, 350 copies, with an additional colour 
plate, numbered and signed by William Nicholson, 
Cr. 4to. £3 35. net. 


(BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, Etc.) 


MORE BOOKS on the TABLE. 


By Edmund Gosse, C.B. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. Uniform 
with his other works, this volume contains a selection of 
Mr. Gosse’s recent literary articles, 


The OLD DRAMA & the NEW. 


By William Archer. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


SARAH BERNHARDT: A Memoir. 


By Sir George Arthur. Cr. 8vo., about 6s. net. (Shortly,) 


GRAMOPHONE NIGHTS. 4 series 


of gramophone programmes, one for each night of the week. 
Specially selected, arranged and described by Archibald 
Marshall and Compton Mackenzie, and with introductions 
by both. Cr. 8vo., about 3s. 6d. net. 





(POETRY.) 


KING COLE & Other Poems. By 


Jon Masefield. Cr.8vo. 6s. net. Containing 3 long poems 
that have appeared in limited editions only, and a number 
of new poems. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE. 


An Anthology. Vol. III., 1920-1921. 3s. 6d. net. 





(FICTION—7s. 6d. net each Novel.) 


CHILDREN of MEN. By Eden Phillpotts. 


The final book of the Dartmoor Cycle. 


GREY WETHERS. 


By V. Sackville West. (Shortly.) 


WHY THEY MARRIED. 3y mn. 


Belloc Lowndes, (Shortly. Price 6s. net.) 


ANOTHER WAY of LOVE. 


By M. Grant Cook. (Shortly.) 


SCISSORS: A Tale of Youth. 


By Cecil Roberts. (New Impression in the Press.) 


A Romantic Novel. 





.20 & 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 

















BROADWAY HOUSE 


JUST OUT! 


TUTANKHAMEN 


By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S. 


Coloured Jacket and frontispiece, 22 illustrations, 
2 maps, cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


The first commentary by a recognised authority on the discoveries 
made by the late Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter. 
Chapters on the Theban Tombs of the Kings, Tutankhamen and his 
character, the brilliant luxury of the XVIIIth Dynasty, early beliefs, 
the King and Osiris, Tomb-robbers’ confessions, Story of the Flood, 
Getting to Heaven, ‘ke. 


BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


“An admirable undertaking.’ "—Outlook. 
“ Perfectly produced.”—Daily Mail. 
Each 7s. 6d. net, with an Introduction. 


Five volumes just ready. 
Montesquieu's Persian Letters. joun paviIDSON 


The unrivalled letters giving a satirical description of the spacious 
times of Louis X1Vth. 


The Girdle of Aphrodite. F. A. WRIGHT 


A translation into English verse of the whole of the Greek 
Anthology. “An _ invaluable revelation of Greek character.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘Mr. Wright’s metrical translations 
are uncommonly good.”’—( Pal. 


. ,. *. 
Voltaire’s Zadig & other Romances. 4 1 woo.r 
“The translation is always agreeable, never stiff. Like all the 
other volumes in this series, Zadig is perfectly produced.”’"—Daily 
Mail. “ Zadig is a literary masterpiece.’-—Gilasgow Herald. 











Petronius’ Satyricon. J. M. MITCHELL 
“An intimate picture of a civilisation, elaborate, luxurious, 


modern, scurrilous, and immoral.’ Westminster Gazette. “ Could 

not have been more skilfully accomplished. "—J, St. Loe Strracuey 

in Spectator. 

Master Tyll Owlglass. K. R, MACKENZIE 
“A satire upon the essential fool of all time. It belongs to 

life.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


Senp ror Furt Prospectus. 


The Mad Rani 


By PHILIP ASHBY. 








“ Effective.”—Scotsman. “ His main purpose is to show how the 
Indian mind works, and he is successful."”—Times Literary Suppie- 
ment. 7s. 6d. net. 


Youth and the Race 
Edited by Sir J. MARCHANT, K.B.E. 

The Fourth Report of the National Birth-Rate Commission, with 
all the evidence, including that of Miss March, A. G. a 
Dr. Saleeby, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, W. H. R. Rivers, &c t 
deals with the following points :— 

(1) Should sex-instruction be given to young people? (2) At 
what age? (3) What should it consist of? (4) How should 
it be imparted? &c. 15s. net. 


Heredity and Child Culture 


By H. D. CHAPIN, M.D. 

“ Clearly sets forth the most im ortant of all humanitarian move- 
ments, the birth and care of children.”—Dr. H. F. Osborn. “ His 
book deserves the attention of educational and humanitarian 
scientists studying how to give the world a fresh start.”"— 
Scotsman. 6s. net. 


LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 


“ This admirable series.""—Spectator. “ Of real use to students.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 








Four latest volumes. 


Scientific Method 
By A. D. RITCHIE. 


Sets out the view that Science is a living organism, not a mere 
collection of moribund theories. 10s. 6d. net. 


Psychological Types 
By C. G. JUNG. 
“Of the highest interest . . . provides much rich feeding for 
all who are concerned with the intricacies of the human mind.’ 
Saturday Westminster. 25s. net. 


Scientific Thought 


By Prof. C. D. BROAD. 


“So important a_ work. . Anyone who wishes to be 
hilosophically scientific or scientifically philosophical must read the 
ook.” —Spectator. l6s. net. 


Psychology and Politics 


By Dr. W. H. R. RIVERS, F.R.S. 

“Each of the essays is interesting and valuable.”"—New Leader. 
Of the one on Ecypr as the centre of a radiating culture, Rosert 
Lynp says: “ The romantic nature of the explanation takes one’s 
breath away. Deeply interesting.”—Daily News. 12s. 6d. net. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 
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own music, a Narcissus hypnotized by his own beauty, his 
purpose and resolution forgotten. Hearn seeks to strengthen 
his dictum by adding: ‘“ He kept his radicalism for his poetry, 
and never in any manner outraged the conventions of society 
in such matters as might relate to his private life.” This could 
hardly be said of a man of character, who would believe reso- 
lutely in his own theories, though they should be unpopular. 
Shelley, no matter how wrong-headed he may have been, how 
dilettante in his aristocratic play with democratic ideas, yet had 
a character that made him follow his convictions. It was his 
aim to do something, to be a man of action. No one would 
dream of saying the same of Swinburne. The most active 
thing he ever embarked upon was his latter-day campaign 
against Furnivall over Shakespearean matters. 

When Hearn comes to such conclusions as we have shown 
above, we are apt to do him an injustice. Our friends’ faults 
always stand in front of their virtues. Let us step behind this 
friend—for Hearn is one to all who love literature—and see him 
from another point of view. We must imagine that we are 
coming empty-minded to English letters. We have plunged into 
that period of youth when firm actualities of childhood have 
suddenly begun to tremble and dissolve, and we grope around 
for something new that may be more expressive of our illimitable 
yearnings. Or perhaps we have landed from the East into an 
unknown civilization which has elaborated its art forms during 
a thousand years. To whom, amongst others, might we turn 
for advice? Lafcadio Hearn. He would tell us all sorts of 
silly things, all that rubbish about Swinburne; all kinds of 
ludicrous nonsense about George Meredith’s art being the 
apotheosis of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. He would mis- 
interpret phrases and images; he would quote: 

Like colours in the sea, like flowers, 
Like a cat’s splendid circled eyes 

That wax and wane with love for hours, 
Green as green flame, blue-grey like skies, 
And soft like sighs. 


and say of it: “If the half-classical poet of the beginning of 
our own century were asked why one must not compare a woman 
to a snake or a cat, he would probably answer, ‘ Because a snake 
is a hateful reptile and a cat is a hateful animal.’ The classicist 
would soon be convicted of utter ignorance about snakes an 
cats. But the old poets of the Middle Ages were not such fools. 
They had seen snakes and admired them, because for any man 
who is not prejudiced, a snake is a very beautiful creature, . . .” 
and so on, like a mid-Victorian Bible commentary. But these 
things would not matter. We should come from his lectures 
with the seed of comprehension in our minds. Movements, and 
the individual artists inspired by and inspiring them, would be 
seen in their entirety. For enthusiasm can make us long- 
sighted, and it is enthusiasm which never fails to move Lafcadio 
Hearn in his approach to literature. He may not have a practical 
mind, and in consequence may show a very naive appreciation 
of political, moral and other eventualities; but he can see 
broadly ; he can re-create the pageant of English literature with 
all its complexity of colour and movement. In a most wonderful 
way he shows us the poet Browning, that versatile giant. We 
see the young dandy, the author of Paracelsus, wearing rings 
outside his gloves ; the Florentine lover and musician, producing 
his Dramatis Persone ; the mature, stocky old man, tossing 
up the tattered Yellow Book with a plump hand, pouring out 
Latin tags in defence of Franceschini; and finally, the white- 
haired scholar, bent over his translations of Euripides, Balaustion 
by his side as a symbol of his perpetual youth. ‘“ And if anybody 
ever asks you what was Robert Browning, you can answer that 
he was the great poet of human character—not of character of 
any one time or place or nation, but of all times and places and 
peoples of which it was possible for him to learn anything.” 
As for Rossetti, Hearn has probably said the final word about 
that neglected poet. Who now reads Rossetti’s long imitations 
of the medizval ballad ? Hearn interprets them line by line, 
and we find ourselves taking an excited interest in the process. 
We see the intimate historical allusion in what might have been 
passed over as merely felicitous phrases. He reads aloud ‘“* The 
Blessed Damozel,” and his running commentary follows the 
poem as a shadow follows an April cloud, relating it to the earth 
which it is soon to refresh. The temper of the Middle Ages 
lives again; and, interpreted in the light of it, the poem becomes 
doubly vivid ; vivid with its life of rich metrical beauty, vivid 
with this reawakened historical vitality. We neglect Rossetti 
nowadays because we have not the patience to penetrate into 
his mysticism. His powerful sensibility was almost entirely 
absorbed into his special knowledge of Medievalism, its physical 
and spiritual manifestations. He uses obsolete words— 


“ herseems,” “ kirtle,” “ citoles”—but if we treat them gs 
archaisms, we lose the fire and passion of the poet who set them 
as jewels glowing with light reflected from the lurid flames of 
the Middle Ages. 

Other studies in this volume are on William Morris, Meredj 
Buchanan and Robert Bridges. Lack of space forbids detailed 
examination of them here ; but they are all made valuable ang 
inspiring by the same spirit of erudite enthusiasm which informs 
the chapters we have more fully discussed. In spite of hig 
faults, his obsolete moralities, Lafcadio Hearn deserves a Place 
as a joyous guide to English literature, a place not far removed, 
perhaps, from that occupied by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. 

R. C, 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH POETS 


American Poetry, 1922. A Miscellany. Jonathan Cape. 6s, 
The Lowery Road. By L. A. G. Srronc. Blackwell. 4s, 64, 


The Sweet Miracle and Other Poems. By W. Force Sreap, 
Cobden Sanderson. 6s. 


Every anthology of American verse that is published brings 
home to us more clearly the fact that competition between 
America and England in the effort of poetic self-expression is 
becoming sharper. Now that American civilisation is con- 
solidating into some form of homogeneity, its intellectual and 
cultural dependence upon England is beginning to give place to 
a sturdy native vitality. At present, therefore, American poetry 
may be roughly divided up into two schools ; the conservative, 
following the English tradition ; and the progressive, which is 
building up a new and national tradition. 

This anthology, which claims in its preface to be not only 
catholic but impersonal—unlike the English Georgian anthologies 
—is representative of both schools. The writers whom we would 
place in the English school are quite talented, and work con- 
scientiously at their craft, but there is little more to be said 
forthem. One of their number, however, Mr. Louis Untermeyer, 
is inspired by something more than talent. There is a subtlety 
of emotion, a fierceness and sustained vigour of intellect, which 
give his poems a richness, so that to read them is a joy. They 
awaken surprise yet recognition—and that signifies the presence 
of beauty, the indefinable. His dramatic monologue in the 
person of Heine, the dying poet, has not only understanding of 
that tortured mind, but creates a sense of actuality. We see 
faithful Berlioz stumbling up the stairs to visit the lonely man. 
The blank verse of the poem is virile and full of rhythm and 
dramatic gesture. 

The three outstanding poets of the other school are Vachel 
Lindsay, Robert Frost and Carl Sandberg. They all have 8 
reputation in this country, but it is worth while to mention them, 
for when, as in this anthology, they are seen together, the reader 
is impressed by something more than the individuals. There 
dawns upon him a sense of a new literary culture struggling into 
birth. He asks himself: ‘“* What must lie before America, with 
her vastness, both geographical and social. ?” There 
has not been such a heterogeneous mass of people before in the 
world’s history. Some years ago, Mr. Edward Garnett found it 
exciting to surmise what would be the outcome of such a people's 
strife for self-expression. To-day we feel that perhaps these 
three poets have really got some quality in them which is foreign 
to the Old World. Mr. Lindsay, without doubt, is a man of 
genius, a democratic, almost a mob genius, that is: 

Twenty days ahead of the Indian, twenty years ahead of the white 

man. 


His vision of a unified American people is more concrete than 
Walt Whitman’s, because, for one reason, it has more historical 
data to sustain it ; and for another reason it has a more realistic 
political insight. Here isa New World lyric by Carl Sandberg: 
UPpsTREAM. 

The strong men keep coming on. 

They go down shot, hanged, sick, broken. 

They live on, fighting, singing, lucky as plungers. 


The strong men . . . they keep coming on. a 
The strong mothers pulling them from a dark sea, a great prairie, 
a long mountain. 


Call hallelujah, call amen, call deep thanks. 
The strong men keep coming on. 

In Mr. L. A. G. Strong and Mr. W. Force Stead we have two 
English poets of great contrast to each other. Mr. Strong 
promises to make a niche for himself in modern poetry. If there 
is a flavour of W. H. Davies about him, there is also his own spice 
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Gerald Leighton, M.D. 


BOTULISM 10/- 
net. 
“ A work of quite exceptional importance and interest 


to the housewife . . . as well as to the medical pro- 
fession.”—Daily Mail. 


J. D. Beresford. 
LOVE’S PILGRIM a 
“Shows once more his power to combine subtle 


psychological analysis with admirable story-telling.”— 
lilustrated London News. 


C. K. Munro. 
AT MRS. BEAM’S h 


The brilliant play now having such success at the 
Royalty Theatre. 











2nd Large Impression. 


Archibald Marshall. 
PIPPIN a 


This delightful novel is having the greatest success. 





2nd Large Impression. 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


NONE-GO-BY hn 


The Daily Express says: “ Mrs. Sidgwick is always 
human, witty and lively. In this Cornish romance she 
is completely at home and very entertaining.” 





Nora D. Vines. 


LAST WEEK ny 
net. 
“She is marked for distinction. This story is 
original, mature in style, admirable in its maintenance 
of suspense, and surprising and poignant in its catas- 
trophe. It seems to suggest to us that a new creative 
force is coming into our fiction.”—She field Daily 
Telegraph. 





READY MAY 3ist. 
Conal O'Riordan. 


ROWENA BARNES) Z% 


A brilliantly witty novel by the author of Adam of 
Dublin. 





E. Wingfield-Stratford. 

LIFE “ 
net. 
This is Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s first novel, though 
re work in other directions—particularly his The 
econstruction of Mind—has been widely read and 
pppreciated. It is a story of the life of a young poet, 
— and during the war, and it gives a brilliantly 
H Y picture of English life during those years. 
haa Temple is an idealist possessed of infinite 
ity and originality and with an extreme attraction 


Or women. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford i 
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character with certainty and subtlety. sepals 
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THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION 
THE COMPLETE WORKS of 


JOSEPH 
CONRAD 


Demy 8vo. 10/6 net each Volume 
FIRST TWO VOLUMES READY MAY 28. 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY & TALES OF 
UNREST 


AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 


gq A NEW CONRAD 16 pp. prospectus is in preparation 
and will be sent post free on application. 


EDMOND HOLMES 


FREEDOM AND GROWTH and OTHER 
ESSAYS. By EDMOND HOLMES. 7/6 net. 


“Perhaps the best book Mr. Holmes has yet published. The 
whole book is filled with information, thought and aspiration.”— 
Schoolmaster. 


NOEL BUXTON & T. P. CONWIL-EVANS 


OPPRESSED PEOPLES AND THE 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By NOEL BUXTON 
and T. P. CONWIL-EVANS. 6/- net. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S 
COLLECTED ESSAYS & ADDRESSES 


3 vols. 31/6 net the set. 

















“We can open the volumes almost anywhere in the certainty 
of coming on some opinion to interest, some facts to enlighten, 
or some phrase to amuse.”—Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 


G. G. D. ROBERTS 
WISDOM OF THE WILDERNESS 


Illustrated. 6/- net. 

“His stories have ‘grip’ and dénouement. They are good 
stories all because Mr. Roberts is a good naturalist.”—Weekly 
Westminster Gazette. 


q TWO NEW BOOKS by this well-known Canadian IN THE 
PRESS. 





NEW & CHEAPER EDITION 


of several titles (which have been 
unobtainable for some time) of 


W. H. HUDSON 


Small med. 8vo. 6s. net each. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
With an Introduction by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


“A book which we can never read enough of.”—Times 
Literary Supp. 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 


With 27 Illustrations. 
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Gallic humour which gives his work a personality. He is content 
with the short lyric and the epigram, but the result is jewels 
likely to be more enduring than larger and more vulnerable work. 
This poem, “ Sheepstor,” is a typical example of his careful skill. 
Note the clever use of accentuated pauses in the second line of 
the second verse: 

The little granite church upholds 

Four pinnacles like holy hands, 

A missioner proclaiming God 

To ancient unbelieving lands. 


Long time it dared the indifferent hills 
Childlike, half-frightened, all alone, 

Lest chink of matin bell offend 

The mother of its quarried stone. 


Now it is proven and at peace, 

Yet may not sleep, remembering 
How on the moor above it stand 
Stone row and mound and pagan ring. 

Mr. Force Stead has quite a different quality. His personality 
does not immediately appear in his work, and he has not the 
power of terse expression. His poems at present are diluted with 
stock phraseology, and much of his emotion is common to the 
modern Oxford literary movement. But the reader who reads 
the long poems in this volume will become aware of an accumu- 
lative force behind them, the demonstration of a serene character 
whose inspiration is objective, and therefore likely to increase as 
the technique of the author matures and his emotional life 
becomes self-supporting. There is something about him which 
reminds us of the Wordsworth of ‘“ Michael,” and that is to 
say that we hope for work from him that shall be offered to 
people as a test for their ability to perceive the truest poetry. 


ESSAYS 


On the Margin: Notes and Essays. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


End-Papers. By Bernarp Linror. Chapman and _ Hall. 
7s. 6d. ’ 


It is, in anticipation, so delightfully easy to contribute a 
weekly chat, or causerie as the English say, to some worthy 
periodical. The opportunity of spreading one’s unique person- 
ality over so many inches of print is, however, a seduction which 
only the strong-minded should invite, and,to put Mr. Huxley 
at once to the severest test, we turned to his paper on ‘* Demo- 
cratic Art.” The subject is a snare for the intellectual, a 
temptation even for the fastidious to score for once off the 
tag-rag people. But it is through a tone of wistful regret that 
Mr. Huxley allows his superiority to transpire : 

I belong to that class of unhappy people who are not easily 
infected by crowd excitement. Too often I find myself sadly and 
coldly unmoved in the midst of multitudinous emotion. Few 
sensations are more disagreeable. The defect is in part tempera- 
mental and in part is due to that intellectual snobbishness, that 
fastidious rejection of what is easy and obvious, which is one of the 
melancholy consequences of the acquisition of culture. 

That is like a vote of confidence, only much more reassuring, 
and it is not contradicted during a more extensive examination. 
He is not blind, like the untalented highbrow, to the dangers of 
thus narrowing the emotions. But he accepts the temperament 
which the period has imposed on him, and exploits it with a 
graceful, sceptical nonchalance. His erudition, his reading at 
least, seems formidably extensive, but he employs it lightly and 
always with a genuine relish of the personality it expresses ; 
so far as he is a bookworm, he picks out only the still succulent 
morsels of the classics. The fact which distinguishes Mr. 
Huxley from the romantic critic is the complete absence of 
aspiration. He cultivates his garden, in which there are certain 
clearly recognisable virtues, by clearing away the weeds and 
encouraging the flowers. There are gardeners who can work 
miracles, Mr. Huxley has too deep a wisdom to deny it, but he 
does not aspire to the miraculous. It is not that he is insensitive 
to rapture, but sophistication has raised his consciousness to 
such a height that the rocket-like rush of that deep emotion 
and its burst of stars occurs below the surface, and has already 
become subject to the rules of his intellectual arbiter before the 
reader sees it. It has become civilised, that is all, and one may 
be permitted to regret it only as one may regret the altruism of 
adolescence. 

In many respects “* Autolycus,” over whose signature most of 
these essays first appeared, has the inhibitions and enthusiasms 


By A.pous Hvuxtey. 


of his generation. Speaking of Verhaeren, whose desire was 
always to cut the stuff of life into flags, he remarks: “4 

is a brave, a cheerful and a noble object. These are qualities 
for which we are prepared to forgive the flag its over-emphasis 
its lack of subtlety, its touch of childishness.” ’ 

That disdain of the broad effect and the public emotion jg 
characteristic of the last few years,but many have adopted the atti. 
tude without the justification of Mr, Huxley’s essential tolerance or 
the genteel manner of his irony. In literary criticism (although 
Donne, Fulke Greville, Laforgue and Mallarmé are prominent 
in his affection) his freedom from fads and urbane common 
sense is analogous to that of Addison. To call either limited 
(as in romantic periods they will seem) is to mistake their 
purpose, which does not include the Unknown and the Beyond, 
Yet if anyone wanted to know why Chaucer was worth readi 
to-day, he would not find a more acceptable explanation than 
Mr. Huxley’s essay on the subject. The ability to animate ideas, 
particularly literary ones, is a rare and valuable gift, and there 
is no doubt that Mr. Huxley, however far it may have been 
from his intention, is one of the best of popularisers. 

Mr. Lintot’s End Papers are also collected from a periodical, 
in this case a monthly. They vary from the rather sententious 
to the pleasantly personal. The essayist must hold himself in 
and give the impression of not having said all he might have done 
on a subject. Failing in this, such an essay as “‘ The Value of 
Life” seems unjustifiably conclusive. He is at his best in 
character studies like that of Wilkes, ‘‘ A Cockney Super-man,” 
or of the sculptor Nollekens, who has the uncommon distinction 
not of having deserved, but of actually receiving, a thorough 
slating from his biographer. 


THE THEATRE OF TO-MORROW 


The Theatre of To-morrow. Fisher 
Unwin. 2ls. 

The importation of the spectacular paraphernalia invented 
in Italy for masque and “‘ magic-opera ” into this country by 
Inigo Jones for purposes of entertaining James I. and his court, 
led to the adoption of a grandiose style in production upon 
the Restoration Stage which was soon to engulf the Elizabethans 
and postpone indefinitely the rise of a new poetic drama. The 
fascination of the same devices proved equally irresistible in 
other parts of Europe. Cheaper methods became necessary 
and the devices suffered. Real stage architecture was replaced 
by the infinitely skilful but unsatisfactory baroque extrava- 
ganzas, painted in perspective on the flat, of Bibiena. The 
attempt at realistic representation of landscape and architecture 
according to this method persisted, losing as time went on 
whatever imaginative qualities its originators had infused 
into it, until the whole of “‘the bastard pretences of the old two- 
dimensional theatre” were first exposed at the end of the 
nineteenth century by Appia and Craig. The new movement 
towards a plastic stage, as first reflected in the commercial 
theatre, led to the creation of a more exact kind of realism in 
which objects were actually represented in three dimensions. 
Drama has long lain stifled underneath the oppressive luxuries 
of stage adornment. Reformers are busy digging it out with 
a variety of tools. When the excavating is finished, and the 
theatre swept and garnished, it may be possible for the dramatist 
to re-enter in comfort. ! 

The demand of the present day is not for realistic fidelity 
to a few outward facts, but for a measure of artistic truth— 
vivid presentment of essentials. But a mere changing of the 
style of décor is not enough, the reformer is forced to tum 
from the old proscenium stage, with its stark limitations, towards 
a type of theatre where audience and actors will be placed at 
once in a more intimate relation. The centre of gravity must 
change from the stage to the auditorium. Attempts of two 
kinds to bring this about have been made—the one upon 4 
vast scale in Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus and the other 
in little theatres such as the Dalcrose theatre at Hellerau and 
the Vieux Colombier. ‘The actor brought into closer contact 
with the onlookers becomes a figure of greater significance 
than before, particularly when thrown into prominence and 
helped, instead of obscured and encumbered, by the scenery. 
Whether, as Mr. Macgowan suggests, the tendency 1s al 
a very obvious transition towards a new playhouse built for 4 
style of production utterly unrealistic, quite apart from repre- 
sentation and illusion,” remains to be seen. It is certain that 
elaborate mechanical appliances such as the sliding stage, the 
swinging stage and the revolving stage, which tend towards 
needless elaboration of scenic effects and prevent @ fine sim- 


By KENNETH MacGowan. 
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John Bale, Sons & Danielsson Ltd. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY 


of the Human Form, described and illustrated by 
U. W. A. PARKES, Lecturer on Artistic Anatomy 
at the St. John’s Wood Art Schools, &c., &c. 
Demy 4to. Pp. viii + 130, with 55 plates and 
5 reproductions after Michael Angelo. Limp 
cloth, 7/6 net. Cloth boards, 10/- net. 

{ [Just Published. 





“ A singularly comprehensive study of artistic anatomy 
by a well-known London Lecturer. We cordially 
recommend the book to all students who wish to acquire 
a more powerful and truthful expression in their drawing 
of the human form."’"—Teachers’ World. 


“Clearly printed in bold type, with many illustrations 
7" this book is an admirable text-book on artistic 
anatomy, which should be welcomed by all students of 
the human form."’"—The Scotsman. 


“The book is fully illustrated with clear and well- 
drawn diagrams, and contains five beautiful reproductions 
after Michael Angelo.""—Birmingham Gazette. 


“KOFFI” 


THE ROMANCE OF A NEGRO 
By GASTON-JOSEPH 
With a Preface by GABRIEL ANGOULVANT, Ex- 


Colonial Governor-General. Translated from the French 


by ELAINE A. WOOD. 
GRAND PRIX DE LITTERATURE COLONIALE, 1923 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 5/- net. Just Published. 


“A real living story, accurate in its most minute 
details." —-Newcastle Chronicle. 





- « + a wealth of psychological interest in well- 
written studies of the minds of the people of the Dark 
Continent.""—Glasgow News. 


“It is a simple story, simply chronicled, yet it has a 
strangeness that is beautiful.”—The Scotsman. 


“It is a clever book, a remarkable book.” 
—Kent Messenger. 


Old Fighting Days 
By E. R. PUNSHON 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


“The author has written a thrilling, bracing story, 
which, in the revival of boxing of these days, will make 
&@ special appeal, and as the plot of the story, quite apart 
rom this element, is interesting and full of vitality, the 


book is bound to be liked.""—Court Journal. 


An Odd Man’s Marrying 
By OXFORD SOMERSET 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 











7/6 net. 


+ « is well written, sincere, and interesting.” 
turday Review. 


+ «+ . the author displays skill in mingling out-of- 
the-way adventure with the usually not very difficult task 
of getting married." —Bradford Daily Telegraph. 
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plicity, have a convenient way of defeating themselves. First, 
they are costly to instal and, secondly, they achieve no more 
than can be done by the use of an inner stage where scenes 
can be built up while action is proceeding upon the apron. 
It is this emergence of the actor from his peep-show stage of 
the nineteenth century, on to an apron or orchestra surrounded 
by the audience, which more than any other thing should assist 
the beginning of a new drama, relying for its grandeur upon 
visual no less than oral means; in which a bold use of 
contrast and balance in form and colour should make possible 
again the presence of human forms rendered imaginative by 
the significant use of costumes and masques. 

The first two divisions of The Theatre of To-Morrow lead us 
through a vast amount of useful and suggestive information. 
The last section on “*The New Play,” in which he modestly 
admits are contained some “rather rash speculations,” is 
less happy. It is no doubt necessary that the right kind of 
stage should first be evolved before the future dramatists can 
be expected to hammer out a new form. It is not unlikely 
that the new drama will be freer in form than the tight three 
or four acts of the “well-made play” accordingly as the 
new stage will suggest a wider scope than the “ picture-stage ;” 
but it is impossible to agree that “‘ no age has applied strict 
exterior form without deadening the play.”’ The author thinks 
that the Greek form was not really strict, but the drama of 
Racine and Corneille appears to have been “hindered and 
killed,” while that of the Elizabethans had a lucky escape 
through being ‘‘ almost formless.’”’ One is more inclined to 
agree with the writer on the question of the content of the 
drama of the future: “ Psycho-analysis, tracing back our 
thoughts and actions into fundamental impulses, has done 
more than any one factor to make us recover the sense of our 
unity with dumb, mysterious processes of nature. We know 
now through science what the Greeks and all primitive peoples 
knew through instinct. The task is to apply it to art and, 
in our case, to the drama.” 

The book is very full of interest for anyone to whom the 
future of the theatre is a matter of real interest and concern. 


MUDDLED JOURNALISM 


Michael Collins’ Own Story. Told by HaypEen Ta.sor. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 


Had Mr. Hayden Talbot stuck to his brief this book 
might have been a valuable contribution to Irish history. 
Unfortunately for himself and also for his readers, he has the 
vaguest notions of how to handle his material, or of distinguish- 
ing relevant from irrelevant matter. He leaves his main 
narrative hanging in mid-air while he elaborates long statements 
about the murder of Francis Sheehy Skeflington during Easter 
week, Mr. Eoin MacNeill’s Volunteer policy, or the anti- 
American bias of Erskine Childers, all of which have only the 
remotest bearing on the life and fortunes of Michael Collins. His 
method of presentation is little short of maddening. Having 
introduced Collins in a couple of introductory chapters, he is 
banished from the stage, while Eoin MacNeill justifies his 
actions in endeavouring to prevent the 1916 rising, and the tale 
is then taken up by Arthur Griffith who, instead of carrying the 
narrative forward, burrows into still more ancient history by 
recounting his early efforts to spread the Sinn Fein gospel. This 
absence of any orderly or logical arrangement is perplexing 
enough to Irishmen, who have most of the facts at their finger 
ends ; to outside readers the result must be wholly bewildering. 
One might pardon these shortcomings had Mr. Talbot much 
that was new to tell us. But Collins apparently told him little 
that was not generally known about his work as Chief of the 
I.R.A. Secret Service. Only one episode is related in detail— 
the escape from the Dublin Mansion House when it was raided 
by a British search party—and the accuracy of this report has 
been denied by the men who are described as having played a 
foremost part in securing the safety of Collins. In a postscript 
to his book Mr. Talbot, while insisting that he told the tale as 
it was told to him, cannot evade an uneasy suspicion that his 
informants may have been romancing at his expense. Had 
that suspicion been aroused earlier his book might have been 
shorn of some of its thrills, but it would have carried more 
weight amongst people who know the facts. It is difficult to 
believe that Collins ever talked of Childers in the terms recorded 
in these pages. If he did Mr. Talbot has done no service to his 
memory by perpetuating them in print. The picture of Childers 
as a British super-spy is too outrageous to deceive even a sensa- 





tional journalist, who took the elementary trouble to in i 


the charge. Mr. Talbot closes his book with an announcement 
that the shooting of Collins decided him not to make his home 


in Ireland. According to himself, he could forgive 

the murder of Rathenau, but not Ireland the killing of Collins, 
Strangely enough the Free State has managed to survive the 
shock of Mr. Talbot’s defection. 


A SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHER 


Scientific Thought. By C. D. Broan, Litt.D., Professor 9 
Philosophy in the University of Bristol. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


In this substantial book (whose title is surely a misnomer), 
Dr. Broad develops systematically a Philosophy of Nature. The 
first part is a discussion of the traditional concepts of physics 
and their modification in the light of recent developments. We 
start with a summary of Dr. Whitehead’s method of definj 
instants and points in terms of the non-instantaneous extended 
events that we meet in the world, which Dr. Broad rightly 
regards as the “Prolegomena to every future Philosophy of 
Nature.” Then follows a most extraordinary chapter on Time, 
in which Dr. MeTaggart’s objections to the Reality of Time are 
met by the drastic assertion that propositions about the future 
are neither true nor false! After this ebullition comes as satis. 
factory a development of the philosophy of the Special and 
General Theories of Relativity as it is possible to imagine. All 
the doubtful points are cleared up, all the criticisms are met. It 
is carefully explained that when relativists talk of matter as 
being formed of kinks in Space-Time they arc n__ -eally talking 
about an absolute Space-Time, but only of spatio-tempora 
relations between events. And all the nonsense about time 
being a fourth dimension of space is put severely in its place, 
We must confess, however, that Dr. Broad stops his exposition 
just at the point where many of us would find it most useful, 
For our centre of interest has changed. We accept without 
demur the relativists’ criticism, but are completely demoralised 
by their higher flights of fancy. What do they mean when they 
talk of matter and energy as things not really present in 
Nature, but as being arbitrarily constructed by us to satisfy 
our demand for permanence? Is the new physics really as 
a priori as it pretends to be? Compared with some of the terrific 
suggestions in, for example, Professor Eddington’s Mathematical 
Theory of Relativity, the theory as developed by Dr. Broad seems 
tame and colourless. We hope that Dr. Broad (when he has 
mastered Weyl) will give us the advantage of his criticism where 
it is now most needed. 

In the second part of the book the subject is approached from 
a different standpoint and the relation of the external world of 
physics to the sensa which we actually perceive, is considered, 
Dr. Broad declines to discuss Dr. Moore’s suggestion that sensa 
are not what they seem ; and so assumes throughout that sensa 
are not identical with parts of physical objects. But there is no 
serious attempt to consider how in that case we know anything 
about physical objects, or to determine the precise relation 
holding between them and the sensa which we know directly. 
This is the great difficulty to be faced by any theory of the type 
of Dr. Broad’s and here, unfortunately, he is vague and 
unsatisfactory. However, he has some interesting ideas, particu- 
larly on the construction of physical space. As in his former 
book, Perception, Physics and Reality, Dr. Broad holds that 
tactual space is more important than visual space and may 
actually be the space of physics. 

The book should be very useful to intelligent people who want 
to know what philosophers are discussing, for Dr. Broad justly 
claims the “ humble (yet useful) power of stating difficult things 
clearly and not too superficially.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Enrico Caruso. By P. V. R. Key, in collaboration with Brux? 
Zirato. Hurst and Blackett. 21s. 

This is the “ official ” biography of Caruso. Caruso was certainly 
the greatest tenor that anyone now under the age of 50 or thereabouts 
has ever heard. Possibly even that qualification is unnecessary ; he 
may have been the greatest tenor that ever sang. At any rate he 
was capable of producing sound of a quality which surpassed not 
only all contemporary voices but all instruments. This record of his 
life is rather prosily written, but it is very full and authentic. | 
was one of the youngest of the twenty-one children of a Neapolitan 
mechanic. From very immature years he had a most un-Italian 
passion for baths and personal cleanliness. He died at the — 
paratively early age of 48. In other ways his non-professional life 
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SOME SPRING BOOKS 


An Essay on the Economic Effects of 


the Reformation 
By G. O'Brien, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. Demy 8vo. 7/6 


The City of the Grail and other Verses 























By H. E. G. Rope, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3/6 
The Poems of Alice Meynell 

Complete Edition. 8vo. 6/- 
Last Poems | 

By Alice Meynell. Boards. 3/6 ji 


Sonnets and other Verses | 
By A. W. Boards. 2/- |i 


Time’s Gift: Verse in Varying Mood _ || 


By Celest Zanetti. Wrapper. 2/6 |i 

° ° ° 

A Knight in Palestine 

By Armel O'Conner. 8vo. 3/- } 

Belief and Freedom | 
By Bernard Holland, C.B. Crown 8vo. 5/- 


Charles de Foucauld | 


By René Bazin. Translated by Peter Keelan. ! 
Demy 8vo. (Nearly Ready.) 12/6 | 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD., 
28 Orchard Street, 8-10 Paternoster Row, 
W.1 LONDON E.C. 4, 


And at Manchester, Birmingham and _ Glasgow. 


la 




































SIDGWICK & JACKSON 


have just published 


RESTORATION 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


ETHEL SIDGWICK 


Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 





LATEST BOOKS 


ENCOUNTERS 


Stories by 


ELIZABETH BOWEN 


Small Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 


PLANT AND 
FLOWER FORMS 


E. J. G. KIRKWOOD 


Eighty plates of typical forms, floral diagrams, sections, 
etc., with descriptive notes. Cr. quarto. 7s. 6d. net 





Prospectus on application. 


3 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 





























_ STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 
CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


By F. R. Barry, M.A., D.S.O., Principal of Knutsford, Scholar 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. a 
Contents: Instinct; The Unconscious; Suggestion and the Will; 
| Psychology and the Religious Life; Suggestion and Prayer; The 
Danger of Subjectivity in Religion; Christian Power; Psychology 
} and Theology. 
| “This volume can be heartily recommended to those who wish to 
make a beginning in the study of psychology as it affects religion. 
| : - This eminently wise book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
| READY NOW. The amazing life story of a Japanese murderer, 
written by himself in prison, after his conversion, and while awaiting 
} his execution.” 


| A GENTLEMAN IN PRISON. 


The story of TOKICHI ISHII, written in Tokyo Prison. 

| Translated by Carotine MacponaLp and with a Foreword by 

Joun Ketman, D.D. Crown 8vo., with four Illustrations. 

| “ 4s. 6d. net. 

i} One of the world’s great stories. There is in it something of the 
flamour of ‘The Arabian Nights,’ and something of the naked 
ellishness of Poe’s ‘Tales of Mystery.’ There is also the most 
realistic vision I have ever seen of Jesus Christ finding one of the 

| lost."—Dr. KELMAN IN THE ForEWoRD. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION REAWY. 


MEN, WOMEN AND GOD. 


| A Discussion of Sex Questions from the Christian 





Point of View. 

By A. Hernert Gray, M.A., D.D., Author of “ The Christian 

Adventure.” With an Appendix on “ Some of the Physiological 

| Facts,” by A. CHARLES E Gray, M.D. (Edin.). Crown 8vo. 
« A$ Net; paper, 3s. net. Postage 4d. 

| This book can be placed in the hands of young people of either 

= and there are few such, few married people, and fewer parents 

p es would not receive from it counsel helpful in the highest 

egree.”—Glasgow Herald. 


| NOW READY. 
| MEDICAL PRACTICE IN AFRICA 
AND THE EAST. 


i Being a Series of Open Letters on Professional Subjects from 
ween Practising Abroad addressed to their Colleagues at Home. 
) ith an Introduction by STEPHEN Pacet, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 
« Thi net; paper, 2s. 6d. 

par. book ought to be read far and wide, not only by doctors and 
i} udents, but by non-medical folk and anti-medical folk.” 
i —Mr. Stepuen Pacer in the Introduction. 
| Write for detailed list of publications. 
I} 


|__ 32 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

















New S.P.C.K. Books. 


A Layman’s View. [June. 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
By F. ATTFIELD FAWKES. With an Introduction 
by the Bishop of St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 2s. 








The Result of Personal Experience. 


CHRISTIAN AUTO-SUGGESTION. [June. 
By R. E. ROBERTS, M.A., Hon. C.F. 2s. 
{The author says: “ The practice has been an invaluable 


help to me physically and spiritually.” 


The Welsh National Saint. [Now ready. 


THE LIFE OF ST. DAVID. 
By A. W. WADE-EVANS. 7s. 64. 


[This will be for a long time to come the scholar’s life of 
the Welsh National Saint.] 








Timely Volumes. [Now ready. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY AND ART. 
With reference to Museum Collections. By Mrs. A. A. 
QUIBELL. With Map and many Illustrations. 6s. 


[This is a timely volume, by a recognised authority. The 
illustrations are exceptionally novel and attractive.] 


A New Edition. 

EGYPT AND ISRAEL. [ June. 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.B.A. A New Edition with numerous 
illustrations. 5s. 

Greatly Needed. 


CHRISTIANITY MISUNDERSTOOD. 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
By S. A. WARNER, M.A. (Oxon). With many 
Illustrations and Plans. Cloth boards. 7s. 6d. 
SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Ave., W.C. 2. 
Lists post free. AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. Inquiries invited. 
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United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


FUNDS OVER £11,000,000. 


Chairman : The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


Triennial Bonuses. 
ALL WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


effected during the current year 
will share in the division of 
surplus to be made as at 


31st December next. 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























THE BIBLE 
AND THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind issues 
Bible portions, in Braille type, for the use of the 
Blind generally, and is the only publisher of 
Bibles in Moon, a type specially suited for the 
aged blind. 


The editions of both these, however, are very 
bulky, and there is a great need for a new and 
portable edition cf the Bible in Braille. This is 


now being prepared by the National Institute, 
but to cover the cost of preparing the plates 


a sum of £1,100 is required. Of this £150 has 


already been received, and an appeal is now 
made for the remainder. 


Will every reader of this journal, therefore, 
send a subscription to this special fund, so that 
the publication of the small edition may not be 
postponed ? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 














All contributions should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
and the envelope marked Dept. N.S. “ Bible Fund.” 











A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE TO HUMANITY ! 
Don’t let the 
5/- 5/- 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR help. 
To MAINTAIN THE WHOLE SERVICE we need each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first quarter of 1923 we received gifts equivalent 


to 108,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
We need to collect during the rest of the year 


892,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be “ one in a million "? 
NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
OVER 59,000 LIVES SAVED. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 














was not remarkable. But his professional life was unique. 
years—after his first appearance in opera at the age of 21—he cop, 
sistently broke on his top notes. How far this was due to his trainj 
and how far to some constitutional weakness, is not clear ; but it was 
a long time before he could hold even A flat. Ultimately he triumpheg 
as no stage artist before him had ever triumphed, but his biographer 
seems rather too much inclined to measure his triumph by the amount 
of his earnings. Did he really sing better in New York and Chicago 
and Mexico City during the last ten years of his life than he sang at 


Covent Garden in 1906 and 1907? We sincerely doubt it. But: 


certainly he earned more. For special engagements in America be 
got at last £1,500 for a single appearance, and his royalties from 
gramophone records reached the figure of £500,000 before he died— 
since when his heirs have presumably received half as much again, 
We are told that he smoked cigarettes endlessly and ate and drank 
without care, but he does not seem thereby to have injured his voice, 
the beauty of which, if we are to believe the evidence of his friends, 
increased up to the very end. Like a good Italian, he died not ig 
Amcrica but in Italy. And there is no one, we suppose, who cares for 
music who does not wish that he had not died. He should have had 
another ten or twenty years of triumph. He would have become too 
rich, but no one would have grudged bim his riches so long as he 
would sing ; and he was always ready to sing, even when there wag 
no fat fee to be pocketed. Almost certainly we shall never hear his 
like. 


Shakespeare’s First Folio. By R. Crompron Ruopes. Blackwell, 


4s. 6d. 


Shakespeare and the Universities and Other Studies in Elizabethan 
Drama. By Freperick S. Boas. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 


Shakespearian problems reverberate through the weeklies and 
monthlies, and both Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Boas reprint matter which 
some may remember. Mr. Rhodes has made a detailed and careful 
examination of the many problems of the First Folio and its sources. 
He takes an independent line on several questions, differing from 
Mr. Pollard and Sir Sidney Lee, but in every case his argument is 
backed up by all the available evidence. His examination tends 
to exonerate the makers of the Folio from the charges brought against 
them. They gave an actor’s, not a reader’s text, and it is quite 
possible that the playwright assisted in the changes they made, 
while he was alive. He remembered Richard Burbage, an actor 
who lived till 1619, in his will, and the Folio may represent the best 
acting tradition. His apparent indifference to his own plays as 
literature is one cause of the present doubts about their text. The 
pirate is another source of confusion, and was sometimes ingenious 
enough to steal by means of shorthand notes, or if he was a strolling 
actor, to reproduce a play as well as he could, filling in passages he 
could not remember. Printers using false dates for their title-pages, 
censors and licensers are further troubles. It is all a highly com- 
plicated business, and Mr. Rhodes has made solid contributions 
towards clearing it up. His work should henceforth be essential 
to students. 

Dr. Boas reminds us of Dr. Farnell when he quotes Oxford statutes 
which rank professional actors with rope-dancers and gladiators. 
Shakespeare was long kept out of the Universities, and it is not 
likely that, when he passed through Oxford, he was acceptable as 
an academic guest. The chief services the Universities have done 
to him are in providing commentators, who, since the bequests of 
Malone, Capell and others, have had good material to work upon. 
Dr. Boas traces out the story very well. We note also discussions 
on some disputed Hamlet references, and accounts of three old play’, 
the interest of which is not their greatness as drama. The volume 
is printed by the Shakespeare Head Press, and deserves its comely 
text, being written with grace as well as learning. Both these books 
are full of points for specialists which cannot be exhibited briefly 
for the general reader. 


Nonsenseorship. By Various Wrirers. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 


The title of this book is what Lewis Carroll would call a port: 
manteau word; it is compound of “nonsense” and “ censorship, 
and implies that the latter involves the former. This doctrine ® 
here maintained by fifteen writers, thirteen of whom are American, 
and of these perhaps half-a-dozen have some reputation on this 
side of the Atlantic. The English contributors are Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton and Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, of whom the former takes as 
his theme “ Prohibition,” while the latter makes “A Guess at Un- 
written History”; and it is no mere insular prejudice which leads 
us to find that these two contributions are incomparably the best 
in the book. “ Better a world in which we can hope that there are 
people worse than ourselves than a world where we know that there 
cannot be any better,” concludes Mr. Swinnerton after surveying 
the new Puritanism in America ; and Mr. Tomlinson’s savage pore 
on the Perfect State is admirably done: “The City of God has 4 
last arisen; and in each of the uniform houses of its neuters, or 
workers, there is to be found the patriotic symbol—a portrait of 8 
sheep, enjoined by law to hang in a principal place, and bearing 
the legend ‘God Bless this Loyal Face.’” Most of the American 
contributors seem to be unaware of the uses of restraint in literature 
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SWINGING LANTERNS E. C. ENDERS. 


A vivid narrative of a trip through China from Shanghai 
to Pekin, and on to the Western Hills. Fully 
illustrated. 10/6 


THE REAL STORY OF THE PIRATE 
A. H. VERRILL. 


“This is just the book for a boy or for any man who 
still has the boy in him. Mr. Verrill has produced some 
excellent letterpress.”—Daily News. 10/6 


FAINT PERFUME ZONA GALE. 
In this new novel, by the author of “ Miss Lulu Bett,” 


love always holds something elusive, something dim and 
fragrant—like some faint perfume. 6/- 


THE SONG OF THE DRAGON 
J. T. FOOTE. 


A delightful collection of stories. Each one catches a 
mood and along with it tells a real story, all thoroughly 
enjoyable. 7/6 
THE WAKE OF THE SETTING SUN 
W. A. STOWELL. 


“A fine stirring tale.”.—Scotsman. 7/6 


SCOTT BURTON, LOGGER 
E. C. CHEYNEY. 


A tale of adventures in the logging camps of the West. 


6/- 





D. APPLETON & CO. LONDON. 





Vol. 1, No. 1 JUNE 


The Adelphi 


cf Monthly Magazine Edited by 
John Middleton Murry 


1/- ]/- 


The Adelphi will deal in its own way with 
the problems of Life, and with those aspects 
of Literature, Science and the Arts which 
are essential to Life. 


Among the other contributors 
to the first number will be: 

Katherine Mansfield 

H. G. Wells 

Arnold Bennett 

D. H. Lawrence 

Middleton Murry 

H, M. Tomlinson 

Frank Swinnerton 

Harold Laski 

J. W. N. Sullivan 

etc., etc. 


THE FIRST ISSUE WILL BE ON SALE MAY 28th 
Annual Subscription 12/6 post free 
@ 
Publishers 


BRITISH PERIODICALS LIMITED, 
12 CURSITOR STREET, CHANCERY LANE, 
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BOOKS 
FOR THE 


WAYFARER 


REALMS OF GREEN 
By GERALD BULL. 


«ft new Nature Book of outstanding merit. 
; It is like going for a holiday in the country to read Gerald Bull's 
Realms of Green.’ The trouble is that the holiday is not long enough. 
fue, one can meander through 260 pages from nature’s book, but_one would 
fain live for ever in these fields and woods. GET ‘REALMS OF GREEN’ 
FOR GOOD READING.”—Sussex Daily News. 


PAMELA IN PARIS 


By ROSE MARY KAPLAN. 
Illustrated with 16 Original Photographs. 


.A chatty, conversational guide to Paris as seen through the eyes of a 
vivacious American girl. , 

int 1s is not merely a guide book, although it describes all places of general 
pee to tourists. Pamela is a delightful creation, an er running com- 
entary is a charming contrast to the usual stereotyped guide. 


HISTORIC STREETS OF LONDON 
By L. and A. RUSSAN. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
With 16 Illustrations and Topographical End-papers from_the 
Original Etchings of Old London in the Celebrated Goss 
Collection, 
. deal : ‘ ea ae ; 
London, ‘the ey - BE, 





6/- net. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


celebrated "Ea, TeProductions from ofan etchings of old London, from the 
: collection, should alone make this volume a cherished pos- 
Session for all lovers of London. sil 


THE CHARM OF OXFORD 


r ibed by J. WELLS, M.A., Warden of Wadham College, 
and Illustrated with 27 pencil drawings by W. G. BLACKALL. 
ond edition. 21s. net. 


,» MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., E.C.4 












SPR A ASA SAS Sh 
THE HOGARTH PRESS, RICHMOND 


E. M. FORSTER 
PHAROS AND 
PHARILLON 


A book of essays on Alexandria. 
“ This enchanting book.”—W. J. Turner in The Daily Herald. 


LETTERS OF 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS 16/. 


Edited by HAROLD WRIGHT. 


“The charm of these letters is in their extreme frankness.”— 
The Daily Maii. 

“ The extracts from his outspoken diary and frank letters now 
brought together complete the picture of a very remarkable 
personality.”—The Times. 


TOLSTOPS 
LOVE LETTERS 5/- 


With an essay on Tolstoi by Paul Biryukov. 


“Even without the magic name of Tolstoi these letters would 
compel excited interest.”—Syiv1a Lynp in The Daily News. 












































HERBERT READ 


MUTATIONS OF THE PHCNIX 
AND OTHER POEMS 6/- 


A new book of poems by the author of “ Naked Warriors.” 
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Their work is disfigured by that perpetual striving after smartness 
which is the curse of so much American writing. Ridicule is a 
deadly weapon, but one to be used with discretion if it is not to go 
off at half-cock. After perusing this reaction against it one under- 
stands better how the blight of uniformity, of which Prohibition is 
only one of the symptoms, came to descend upon America. 

The Control of Industry. By D. H. Rosertson. Nisbet and Cam- 

bridge University Press. 5s. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes’s young men continue their labours in impressing 
upon the public their adaptation of Professor Marshall’s economic 
theories to suit the needs of contemporary Liberalism. This book, one 
of the series of ‘‘ Cambridge Economic Handbooks,” edited by Mr. 
Keynes, carries on the good work. Mr. Robertson surveys with a coldly, 
critical eye the doctrines and enthusiasms of Co-operators, Collectivists, 
Communists, Guild Socialists, and other purveyors of social salvation. 
He finds in each some good, mingled with much rashness and impossi- 
bilism. The burden of his song is that, while things must change, 
they cannot change much or fast without grave dangers. Behind his 
writing is the assumption of an existing order firmly established and 
durable, which it is dangerous to disturb by experiments liable to 
interfere with its working. Gently, almost imperceptibly, co-operative 
societies, collective enterprises, Guilds, workers’ participation in the 
control of industry may be allowed to advance and develop, but only 
on condition that they take their places sedately within the existing 
order, and are not permitted to interfere with its working according 
to its own principles. Mr. Robertson is so disarmingly tentative and 
** reasonable ” that the reader is in peril of not noticing that all his 
conclusions are negative, and that his sane handling of his subject 
does not advance the solution of its problems by a single suggestion, 
Checks, and not new springs of action, are Mr. Robertson’s affair, 

The first part of the book is taken up by a very competent survey, 
with some good historical material, of the present organisation of in- 
dustry, and the working of “control” to-day in the joint stock company, 
the combine and the financial mechanism. This is the best part of the 
book ; indeed, the forte of the whole Cambridge school is descriptive 
and not constructive. Or, perhaps, the best part of the book is the 
series of chapter headings from Lewis Carroll—really amusing and 
apposite. For instance, the following, introducing a survey of the case 
for capitalism as it is: 

‘““Tis so,” said the Duchess, “and the moral of it is, ‘Oh, it’s 
love, ’tis love, that makes the world go round!’” 

“* Somebody said,” whispered Alice, “that it’s done by every- 
body minding their own business.” 

“* Ah, well! It means much the same thing,”’ said the Duchess. 


My Father and I. By Auice Hucues. Butterworth. 15s. 


Not very many people will know from a glance at the back of this 
book whom it is about. The name Hughes may first suggest the 
author of Tom Brown’s School Days. The subject of it is Edward 
Hughes, known in his lifetime as ‘“‘ the royal painter.” He was one 
of the successors of Winterhalter. He painted all the Royal family 
from Queen Victoria downwards, and many members of the aristocracy, 
just as they liked to be painted. His daughter’s book is friendly, 
easy reading. ‘‘The pages are brightened with a wealth of anecdotes 
about a great variety of famous men and women of to-day and 
yesterday ’—in short, it is the kind of passably entertaining unimpor- 
tant memoir which appears every two or three weeks. Profusely 
illustrated, of course. 


(Reprinted from the 
Chapman and Dodd. 


The Beggar’s Opera and Polly. By Mr. Gay. 
first editions, with the airs of the Music.) 
7s. 6d 

This is a cheap book, admirably printed, and it will be most welcome 
to the many to whom these operas have given immense pleasure. 

Gay was an author who never aimed high, but who almost always hit 

his mark. The Beggar's Opera had an immense success in his own 

day, but it has only been a lucrative one in ours. Possibly its immense 
vogue would add in his eyes to the point of his own epitaph: 

Life is a jest, and all things show it. 

I thought so once, and now I know it. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been inclined to sag somewhat, the two 
bright spots being the over-subscription of the John 

Bright issue of £1,000,000 six per cent. Debentures 

at 98}, and the recovery in the price of rubber. The American 
group which some time ago purchased the control of Boot’s 
Pure Drug Company and all its associated undertakings have 
issued bonus shares to themselves, and are now going to permit 
the British investor to buy some of them. Certainly the pub- 
lished figures show this great multiple shop concern to be excep- 
tionally profitable. It would not be surprising if, with the 
Russian trouble out of the way, markets improved, for the 
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recent depression has resulted in a good many weak holders 
closing their positions. 
* * 

The favourable prognostications made here a short time ago 
as to the future of the Rubber Plantation Investment Trust look 
like being amply fulfilled, for the report for the year 1922, issued 
at the end of last week, already marks a great improvement, 
The company has changed its financial year, so that the previous 
financial period with which it has to compare results was for 
nine months only, ending December 31st, 1921, when the profit 
shown was merely £4,600, whilst for the previous twelve months 
there was a loss of £12,200. Now, however, the past year shows 
a profit of £108,568, and the directors are able to recommend 
a dividend of 6 per cent., which absorbs £88,371. The significant 
point to note, however, is that this profit has been earned on an 
average selling price for the 6,665,748 lbs. of tea produced of 
9.55d. per Ib., and a selling price of 12.66d. per lb. for the 976,412 
Ibs. of rubber produced, whereas the qualities of tea produced 
by the Trust’s plantations are now fetching about 1s. 4d. per Ib., 
and rubber Is. 2d. This augurs exceedingly well for the current 
year. The report states that, of the £2,314,883 which the Trust 
has in properties and invested, tea represents 52} per cent., 
rubber 38} per cent. and other products and land 8} per cent. 
In addition to over 100,000 acres of land held in Sumatra, India 
and Malaya (the bulk being in Sumatra), of which 14,805 acres 
are under cultivation, the Trust has over £840,000 in invest- 
ments, which at the end of the year showed a net appreciation 
in value of £16,473 over the sum at which they stood in the 
balance-sheet. The report gives a list of thirty-five companies 
in which the Trust has an interest of not less than £2,500, and, 
as many of these are already either resuming or increasing 
dividends, all indications point to greatly improved results. 
All authorities are agreed that tea is in for a very good time 
these next two or three years, and in face of the disturbed 
international outlook I cannot see any industry the immediate 
future of which is so assured as that of tea and rubber pro- 
duction. The Trust appears to be comfortably off as to finance, 
for debtors practically balance creditors, and cash in hand and 
a holding of 5 per cent. War Loan exceed £120,000. The pro- 
posal to increase the authorised capital by another £500,000 
foreshadows some future operations in connection with the 
estates, which are not likely to be unremunerative to the Trust. 
At anything like their present price of 26s. 6d, which includes 
the 6 per cent. dividend, I regard Rubber Trust shares as much 
undervalued. 

* » * 

The further record fall in the value of the mark reminds one 
that there are still people to be found who think that Germany 
is prosperous when they hear of companies paying dividends 
of 100 and more per cent. In Lloyds Bank circular for the 
current month that institution's Hamburg correspondent 
reports that the Vulcan Shipbuilding Company, whose capital 
has not been diluted since the outbreak of war and still stands 
at 18,000,000 marks, has declared its annual dividend in gold— 
i.e., on the same basis as its capital, and this is at the rate of 
.01 per cent. (one-hundredth of 1 per cent.). As gold coin is not 
available, the dividend is, of course, paid in paper marks, 
calculated at one five-thousandth part of their nominal gold 
value. The shares are in the denomination of a thousand marks, 
and the dividend per share is 500 paper marks. Our Yellow 
Press would present this dividend to its readers as one of 50 per 
cent., whereas it is actually the equivalent of less than 1d. 
dividend on £50, that being the value of the 1,000 marks per 
share originally put into the company. The correspondent of 
the aforesaid bank mentions that the total dividend distributed 
by many a German company is now “ considerably less than the 
salary of a well-paid manager.” 

% * * 

I do not know how many art critics and lovers of pictures 
read these notes, but those who do may get a thrill of pleasur- 
able anticipation when they read the following advertisement, 
which appeared the other day in the Financial Times: 

XICTURE COLLECTIONS DISPERSED without 
Publicity. Write to... . Ltd., Frame Makers, 
Picture Restorers, and Art Dealers. Old Masters 
always on view. 
The advertisement does not make it quite clear whether any 
charge is made for getting rid thus quietly of picture collections, 
or whether it is done on the principle of “* Rubbish may be shot 
here.” But why should a financial paper be chosen as the 


appropriate medium for such an advertisement ? 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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As a luncheon or dinner wine, 
Harvest Burgundy is naturally 
a popular favourite in the 
Englishman’s home, because 
it is pure, dependable, soft 
and delectable and these splen- 
did qualities are attributable 
to the sun-blest vineyards of 
our Empire. 


Burdoynes 


Harvest 


Burgundy 


is one of Burgoyne’s “Quality 

Wines of the Empire.” It is 

a fine wine and assists the 
process of digestion. 


The price is 5/- a flagon of all Wine 
Merchants. May also be bought in ordi- 
nary bottles containing one-third less than 
a Burgoyne flagon. 


THU 


MAHI WW HA 


HUMANA 





An attractively simple and distinguished 
design. The mellow colouring of the mahog- 
any, with its beautifully figured panels 
inlaid with black, gives a warm, rich effect. 


3 ft. by 6ft. 6in., fitted wit 
Iron Frame bottom .. ‘a $7. 15 
Other sizes to order in proportion. 


All orders carriage free to any railway station in the 
country. 





A New Edition of Heal & Son’s Wood Bedstead Catalogue 
showing every style of Bedstead at the Latest Reduced 
Prices Post Free. 


Heal & Son L'9 


The pioneer and still the /ead- 
ing house for good bedding. 


























is NATURE’S Mixture 
of the highest-grade 
petrol. and benzol, in 
correct proportion for 
perfect combustion. It 
is a GREAT ENGINE- 
CLEANING AGENT. 


No sticky valves or fouled 
engine with Nature’s 


Mixture. 


SHELL-MEX, LTD. 


SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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The Rational 

Nightcap for 
Refreshing 
Sleep. 











Better than stimulants which excite 
the brain and nervous system. 





is a complete light supper, comfort- 
ing, nourishing, and satisfying, yet 
most easily digested; suitable alike 
for the healthy, the sick, and the 
convalescent. It indeces sound, 
healthy, and_ refreshing sleep. 





Easy to make. 


Your Chemist stocks it | i! 
in tins at 2/1 & 4/-. it 


Write for a free sample. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


” 
Pleasant to take. 
i 
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RUSSIA TO-DAY. 


A record of current developments in Russia is 
gwen each week m 


RUSSIAN INFORMATION 
AND REVIEW. 


Issue of May 26 contains: 
The Russian Note of May 23. 


The Commissariat for Agriculture. 
(Summary of work 1922-23.) 


The State Trusts. 


(Decree on organisation, control, etc.) 
Moscow Agricultural Exhibition. 
Educational Workers in Conference. 
Labour Conditions, 1918-23. 

Concession of Municipal Enterprises. 
The Church General Council. 

May Day in Petrograd. 

“ The Peasants form a Company.” By 
Schischkov. 


RUSSIAN INFORMATION AND 
REVIEW. 


Price 3d—From all newsagents, or direct from the 

Publishers, 68a Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2; single copies 33d., post free; 6 months’ 
postal subscription, 7s. 





ee 
























| SOOSLIKS 


Soosliks are field rats, and during 
the months when the fields are 
free from snow, many of the 
Russian peasants have had to 
catch and live on them. 





Any members of the family may 
be selected for “Soosliking,” 
generally they are the children. 
Armed with buckets and a knife 
the hunter plods off to a field. 
When the water goes down the 
sooslik comes up. The starved 
urchin is waiting for him, he 
seldom misses him. The hunter 
goes on, carrying more water, 
investigating more holes. 


The peasants in the famine area 
are being kept alive with relief 
rations; it is hoped that the forth- 
coming harvest will be enough 
to make relief unnecessary —bdut 
until then we must not fail them. 


The Friends are also working in 
Germany, where relief is being 
administered by the Council for 
International Service. 





GIFTS OF MONEY, which may be ear- 
marked for either country, should be sent to 
FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 
10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


GIFTS IN KIND (Clothing, Soap, &c.) should 
be sent to the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 
New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the 
“ Save the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal 
for the Famine in Russia. 
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EVERYBODY’S READING 
The Spirit of Our Laws 


By Herman Cohen, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. A “wise and witty work” for the layman and 
the law student. S d edit 
Crown &vo, cloth. 9s. net. 


“And in the Tomb were Found—” 


By Terence Gray. A series of powerful dramas of 
life and times in Old Egypt written with a poet's vision. 
“ Great.”—Bookman’s Journal. ; 

“ Reflects the highest credit alike on his knowledge and 
his imagination.”—Saturday Review. 
Demy &vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Hatshepsut 


By Terence Gray. Although written in a novel dramatic 
form, this will rank as one of the great lives in litera- 
ture. It is the life of the first great woman of history 
in all her royal splendour, and how she brought 
prosperity to Egypt. Cheap edition, uniform with above. 
Demy &8vo, cloth. 7s.. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LIMITED 


CAMBRIDGE. And of ali Booksellers. 





Postage 6d. 


Postage 4d. 


HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 
BOOK CATALOGUES 


222. English Literature: First and early editions of 
Famous Authors, Standard Sets, Bibliography, 
and a Selection from the Cassiopury Park 
LipRary. 

223. Books in New Condition at Reduced Prices. 

224. (Shortly.) Scientific and Mathematical Books. 

225. (Immediately.) Theology, Classics, Economics, 
Folk-Lore, History, &c. 

{ BOOKS BOUGHT. Highest Prices, Immediate 
Settlement. 


q¢ BOOKS FOR SALE. New and Second-Hand, in all 
Branches of Literature. Standard Sets. Long 
runs of Scientific Journals—Valuers for Probate 
and Family Division. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
Cables : ‘ Heffer, Cambridge.’ *Phone : 862. 








BELL’S BOOKS 





POPULAR LIBRARY 
10 New Volumes 


BOHN’S 








Homer's Odyssey 


A New Verse Translation in the original metre by F. CAULFEILD. 
“We belicve that in the little volume before us we have got the 
version needed for our age. ... A fascinating book.”— Spectator. 


Plutarch’s Lives. Vols. Ill and IV 
Translated with Notes by A. STEWART, M.A., and G. LONG, M.A. 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 


Edited by A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. 
BULLEN, In 3 vols. 


Swift's Journal to Stella 
Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. 
Voltaire’s Zadig, and Other Tales 
Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL. 
Classic Tales 


Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey, Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. With an Introduction by 
Cc. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


Coleridge's Table Talk & Omniana 


Arranged and edited by T. ASHE, B.A. 





Price : 2/- net a volume 

















——. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “‘ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,’’ etc. 
“ Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. 
“The mew facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
tevelation.”"—The Guardian. 
“The pr ts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1 





_.... 














—— 


TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


Life of William Pitt 


By 


J. Holland Rose 


Litt.D., Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History, 
University of Cambridge. 





ONE VOL.: 1266 pp. 15s. net. 
“Dr. J. Holland Rose has an acknowledged place among the very 
first of living historians, and this splendid volume—a really remarkable 


addition to historical biography—may perhaps be regarded as his finest 
achievement.”-—Daily Telegraph. 





Ricardo’s Economic Essays 


Tuese Essays, which deal with questions of Currency, Banking, and 
Exchange, should be of particular interest to-day. Edited with Intro- 
ductory Essay by the late Sir C. K. Gonnwer, K.B.E., Sometime 
Professor of Economic Science, University of Liverpool. 


ONE VOL.: 315+xxxvi pp. 6s. net. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal St., W.C.2 

















VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 


By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise irretriev- 
able loss of the individual is spread over a large 
section of the community and no one suffers severely. 
The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Cco., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1, 
transacts insurance business of every kind. 














SAVOY THEATRE 


Matinée 
for the Funds of the British Drama League 


On TUESDAY, JUNE 12th, 1923, 


THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPOMACK | 
By W. J. TURNER 
Preceded by FATHER NOAH 


| 

By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 

TICKETS (Tax included): Stalls, 12s.; Balcony Stalls, 10s. 6d. and | 

8s. 6d.; Upper Circle, 5s. 9d.; Pit Stalls (Reserved), 3s.; Gallery, 2s. | 

To be obtained from the Box Office, Savoy Theatre, or from the 
Hon. Organizer, Mrs. Grorrrey Wuitwortu, 8 St. Leonard's 

Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 





























NEW TOWN 


NEW TOWN TRUS 


ao Seb DD. 














Applications are still being accepted for 


TRUST LIMITED 


Issue of 


£100,000 Six per cent. Cumulative Income Stock at par. 
For Prospectus consult last week’s “ New Statesman,” or apply to 
3 











Place, London, W.C. 1. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - -  #£18,000,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - - #£11,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,900 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. Wm. E. PETERS, Secretary. 





OOKS.—Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, 
£3 38.; Thornton’s An American Glossary, 2 vols., 78. 6d., pub. 30s. ; 
Donelly’s Atlantis: The Antediluvian World, 11s. 6d.; Walter Bagehot's 

Works and Life, 10 vols., £3 15s.; Besant’s London, complete set, ro large hand- 
some vols., {12 12s., pub. £20; Building of Britain and the Empire (last edit. of 
Traill’s Social England), 6 vols. handsomely bound, £6 6s.; New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by 
Rene Bull, t. de Luxe, 308.; Housman’s Last Poems, rst Edit., 21s.; Who's 
Who, 1922, 228. post free; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 
63s. for 22s.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 108. ; 
Burton’s First Footsteps in East Africa, 1894, 308.; Byron’s Astarte, Edit. de 
Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, ‘‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., 
Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 
253. ; uintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, 1st Edit., 303.; Three Plays for Puritans, 
1st t., 1901, 258.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 
50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., 
£12 12S., 1902-1915 ; ee of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst 
Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 
to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; Sterne’s Works, 1783, 
rare set, 7 vols., {2 28.; Wane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. 
only 250 done, £6 6s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 7s.; Wilde’s 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Boks. —Wae's Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net); Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and gene 23 vols., thin paper, 
» 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s - 





£21; Burton’s Arabian 

dide, $0 illus., ras. 6d.; EK “s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., {5 5s.; Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., {13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15 ; 

by Wheatley, ro vols., {7; Stan Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pock t., 

£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 

rinted, £3 78. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 3s.) ; Irving's 

Primes and Criminals, 4s. 6d. 7. 73. 6d.) ; tler’s Et , eign of 


Nights, illustrat: 
epys Diary, 
et Edi 

508.; R oO! 
tiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
58. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. braries purchased. Baxter 


Prints and Le B d Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street. Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. Tel.: 1667 Sydenham. 


Through 
ROMANTIC INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 








Est. 1900, 


November 2nd, With 4 Months. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 
UNB 5TH.—PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE fove 
2 ys 


ULY 318T.—ITALIAN DOLOMITES (by motor) oe ee 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


S i ~~ HOTEL, apposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters, 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per —_ per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘“* Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


REFORMED INNS. 

SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








a 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED, 


a Tee 

O LEARNED SOCIETIES.—Good Office Accommodation in 

pas vet past = house, quiet situation, West side of Tavistock Square. Resident 
caretaker.—Box 885, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Ss Kingswa 

Tondon, W.C. 2. . emntt a ” 








as 

' | ‘O LET, for August only, well-furnished School (12 bedrooms, 
27 beds) in quiet country lane. Garden produce, electric light, Bas stoves. 
Inclusive Rent to READING PARTY.—Northwood Hall, Northwood, Max. 


ELWYN GARDEN CITY.—Five Roomed House to let Fur. 
nished, July 11th, for 2 months.—Write 188, Handside Lane. 








GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
RACING situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
from Oxford Street; gas fires; constant hot water; partial board from 
2 guineas; strong personal recommendations.—Write Box 881, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





URNISHED FLATS (inexpensive and central) required fo, 





overseas visitors.—Apply Miss LAMBERT, 13 Russell Square, W.C. ‘Phone. 
Museum 4258. . 
ACANCIES in small Hostel for gentlewomen. Bed-sitting. 


rooms ; gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton House, Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C. 1. 


ART GALLERY. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
74 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 
PAINTINGS 


by 
BONNARD. 


1s., including catalogue and tax. 


’ MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADY, living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 

6 years to educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebel and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child, 
—Box 857, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.:, 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 








THE 


10-5. Saturday 1o-1. 











introduces principle—Discovery of the respira function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves oe adults and ith marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edi of “ Ars Vivendi,” ged (7s. 6d. 
or book direct, 


), ¢ ee es ee eee 
: Mr. 


£ I 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing; appointments made.— 


Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


For consultation 
Square, W. 1. 





for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev., 
all booksellers or post free 1s. 4d., from MANAGBR, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 








EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13 J Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 





OOKPLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
OsBorNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particular 
and free lesson to (Dept. H175), SHaw InstTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, 


London, W.C. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
SecrETaRy, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








BOvENEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 

ESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Foti. 











SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 
and garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by bus; centre 


of expeditions.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 


OR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin’s charming country 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
2 gns.; June to September, 3 gns. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, I.o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Central, facing sea, special “ off season” terms. Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102, 











EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 

Is, ; garages. Board-residence, 473. 6d. to 638. Write for Pros- 
pectus.—LITTLEDEAN Hovusz, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. so mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER: 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free es te.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E") 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16 (mew address). ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 








O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 

Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... 308. Od. 
Six Months ,, ,, 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ;, we «= o7S. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New StTaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLS. APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
AN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. re 
M ALT eal : Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head N EW COLL EG E . OXFORD. 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. 


comm 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. 
prepared 

— as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. 
jn its own grounds of 15 acres. 


The aim of the School is to 
the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
unity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
The girls will be 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
Gerrard's 
The house is delightfully situated 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—_——— HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. 


For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 





——"-— 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
R Vacancies in September 
The aim is to provide secondary 

education in an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility 
through an enlarged freedom. Recognised by the Board of Education.—Apply 


Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home. 
at an inclusive fee of {100 per annum. 


Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
oye CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. 


(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of 


healthy conditions. nd 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


WEBSTER 
Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 





AVERTREE, HORLEY, 
vacancies. 
and Dartmouth. 


SURREY.—Boys 6-14. 


Prospectus on application. 


Immediate 
Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Public Schools 





L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


1 he CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A _ Co-educational and Montessori School for 
dren. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 


young chil 


, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 


The College proposes to elect, in October next, to a Fellowship in 
Economic Theory, the duties and emoluments of which will commence 
either then or in the following January. The Fellow elected will be 
responsible for the teaching of Economics in New College, and will 
also be appointed to a Lectureship in that subject by the Provost 
and Fellows of Queen's College. he initial salary from all sources 
will be £450. Candidates should apply in writing to the WARDEN 
not later than Saturday, September 1st, and should send three 
testimonials and the names of at least two other references. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Bursary, New College. 





) Fg af 4 years Assistant Secretary to professional association, seeks 
similar appointment or as private secretary. Highest recommendations for 

correspondence, minutes, shorthand reporting (technical and verbatim), 
and organising powers; literary experience and accustomed to prepare for Press ; 
fluent speaker.—Apply Box 886, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





OR HIRE.—The competent and adaptable brains of a man of 40. 
Independent criticism agrees as to possession of marked literary, tutorial, 
secretarial and business abilities. What offers ?—Box 882, NEW STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Priacipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b Teach of Gy i Se ane Saas 

extends over 3 years, and includes Ed ional and Medical Gymnastics on the S 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecrEerary. 




















spat to Mrs. GERTRUDE Brrp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Teleph 


jorthwood 311. 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 





as members of 
to health and ph 
qualified staff. Prin 


eral community. Independent study. 
development. 


THEoporRA E 


No. 


Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

Special attention 

Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
. CLARK. 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under 
a Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 

Euthythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 

— reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 
yILLE. 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel- 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. Practical 
occupations made integral part of sehool life and related to intellectual work. 

All usual subjects; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. Practical 
taining in citizenship and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18; Boys, 8-13. 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


OSPITAL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage and 
treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 

11 yearsand boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, mear Tunbridge Wells. 








BBOTSHOLME. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—-G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association , 
#8 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 








ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 


ideals pursued in a {natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 


house is deligh > a Ay pt e. “ 
Pamcrpar, ghtfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide train 


service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss ROSABEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
ee 


=—= 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Gui 


C Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 














MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the rate of 1g. 6d. per line 
allon Single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
wed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 


x. communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


STATESMAN, 


to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, 

















Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. | 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


TRAINING FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE. 
T= TRAINING CENTRE of the Young Women’s Christian 

Association opens at Selly Oak, Birmingham, September, 1923. Appli- 

cations from intending students can now be received. Preliminary experi- 
ence in Association work offered free of cost in a limited number of centres between 














June and September.—For all information apply to the Secretary, Y.W.C.A. 
Training Committee, 22 George Street, Hanover Square, W. rt. 
LECTURES. 
ONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


AND CITIZENSHIP.—A Summer School in preparation for the above will 

be held at *“ The Hayes,”" Swanwick, Derbyshire, June 23rd to July 2nd. 
Subject, “ INDUSTRY AND HUMAN NATURE.” Distinguished lecturers. Free 
discussion. Beautiful country house and garden. Tennis, etc.—Programme from 
Miss GARDNER, 92 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 cery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lanc.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 














experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxsr, 16 Buc ham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand-typists by the hour. Best work. Lowest charges. 


Quotation on application.—E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
I 





8 Bf a of all kinds quickly and accurately executed. 
Terms moderate. (Hons. Cambridge Local.).—Miss Extra Cray, 235 Whip- 
pendell Road, Watford. 


A Urmons:. Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and goomptiy 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, . 5. 








LITERARY. 





fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
e American serial or book publication, promptly considered ; 
expert editorial services available.—INTERNATIONAL lit. 


AGENCY, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 





UTHORS.—Wanted, collections of original poems for publication 
in small volume form. Known or unknown authors.—Write MoRLAND, 
Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. Estd. 1905. 
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The League of Nations To-day 


Its Growth, Record and Relation to British Foreign Policy. 6s. 


By ROTH WILLIAMS. 


” “Mr. Williams has written the best-informed and most considered discussion of the League, and his book can be 


cordially recommended.”—Westminster Gazette. 












The Public Conscience 


By GEORGE CLARKE COX. 12s. 6d. 


Of this book Professor R. C. Cabot says: “I believe 
that Mr. Cox has written an epoch-making book which 
deserves to alter the tone and method of ethical teaching. 


. He has started a fox that many can hunt.’ 


A History of the American People 
By S. E. FORMAN. 


reader in a clear and entertaining way. 





Illustrated. 2ls. 


Between the covers of this single volume of comfortable 
size is the whole story of America told for the general 








Non-Violent Coercion 
By CLARENCE MARCH CASE. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Case traces non-violent resistance from the day of 
Confucius down to Quakers and other religious sects, to 
Tolstoi and the war-time conscientious objectors; to 
Ghandi in India and the Korean boycott of the Japanese. 


The Constitution of the United States 


Its Sources and Its Applications 
By T. J. NORTON. 8s, 6d. 


This book briefly but adequately explains, clause by 
clause, the origin of the leading provisions of the Con- 
stitution and Amendments, and then gives their application 
in the great cases which have arisen in the actual life of 
the American Nation, from the beginning down to 1921. 





Sir William Wedderburn and the 






Indian Reform Movement 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE. 6s. 


Sir William Wedderburn was for over thirty years the most distinguished representative in England of the Indian 
Reform Party. This memoir gives the history of the movement with which he was identified, and traces Wedder- 
burn’s work for the cause of India from the foundation of the Indian National Congress, through the stage of the 


Morley reforms, to the war and the shaping of the Montagu Act. 





The Falsifications of the Russian 
Orange Book 


Foreword by G. P. GOOCH. 2s. 6d. 


“The future historian cannot overlook this volume of 
amplifications and corrections—published eight years after 
the original.”—Aberdeen Press Journal. 











The Irish Revolution and How It 
Came About 
3y W. O'BRIEN. 16s. 
The book is well documented with letters and interviews 
with most of the principal men on both sides, and the his- 
tory of the almost unknown stages by which Partition 


became the accepted policy of the Hibernian Party is for 
the first time placed on record. 





By CHARLES BAUDOUIN, Author of 
Practice of Auto-Suggestion.” 


“ Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion,” &c. 
Translated from the French by Epen and Cepar Pavut. 





The Power Within Us 3s. 6d. 


Uniform with “ The 


“This really helpful little book can be recommended to everybody. It deals with the problem of how to make the 
best of one’s life, and, unlike most books of the kind, it is neither superficial nor a confusion of meaningless jargon.”— 


Daily Herald. 











The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy 
By J. Y. T. GREIG. 12s. 6d. 


“A book of extraordinary ingenuity and learning 
. . . The most solid and important contribution towards 
the solution of a most intricate and interesting set of 
problems that has yet appeared in this country.”—Nation. 


The Dominant Sex. (A Study in the 

Sociology of Sex Differentiation.) 10s. 6d. 

By MATHILDE and MATHIAS VAERTING. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


“This seems to me one of the most remarkable books 
that have appeared recently on the much-vexed question 
of sex.”—W. L. Courtney in The Daily Telegraph. 








The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties 
By Dr. J. VARENDONCK. 12s. 6d. 
“A closely reasoned, stimulating, and really valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject.”—Nation. 


The Ethics of Feminism 
By Professor A. R. WADIA. 10s. 6d. 
This book contains a vigorous criticism of the theories 
of some of the leading “Feminist” writers. Its main 
interest lies in the fact that it is written from the point 
of view of the Indian conception of the family by a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in one of the Native States who 1s 
in thorough sympathy with that conception. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


———— 
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